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After Sixteen Years 


[EDITORIAL | 


Sixteen years ago the first confer- 
ence on junior colleges met in the 
city of St. Louis. The meeting was 
called by Dr. George F. Zook, then 
specialist in higher education in the 
United States Bureau of Education. 
The purpose of the conference was 
to provide for “a full and frank dis- 
cussion of their mutual interests 
and problems.” In his introductory 
remarks Dr. Zook said, among other 
things, “....it is becoming increas- 
ingly apparent that universities and 
colleges alike are beginning to re- 
gard the junior college as an institu- 
tion of great possible usefulness in 
the field of higher education.” 

At the time of this initial confer- 
ence there were probably 175 in- 
stitutions in the whole country that 
might be designated as junior col- 
leges. Their programs were diverse. 
There were many types of adminis- 
trative organizations. Their status 
was in many cases uncertain. In 
many quarters the junior college 
had never been heard of. It was 
looked upon by some as a sort of 
last stand for the weak four-year 
college before passing completely 
off the scene. It was dubbed a 
“glorified high school.” 

Only 34 individuals were reported 
in attendance at the first conference. 
In the group were representatives 
of 22 junior colleges in 13 states 


and the District of Columbia. Of 
the 22 junior colleges represented 
at the conference six have been 
closed and two have been: expanded 
to four-year institutions. 

The past sixteen years have seen 
many significant changes. The 
growth in the number of institutions 
has been phenomenal. In 1936 there 
are approximately 520 junior col- 
leges, an increase of 200 per cent 
during the sixteen-year period. Com- 
paratively few junior colleges have 
been discontinued, only = slightly 
more than 10 per cent of those that 
have been established. A large ma- 
jority of those that have closed 
were institutions that had previ- 
ously operated as small four-year 
colleges under private or church 
control. Fewer than 10 per cent 
of the junior colleges established 
have been reorganized on a four- 
year basis. 

During these sixteen years the 
junior college gained recognition 
among the various accrediting agen- 
cies. In 1920 only one regional body, 
the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, had 
adopted standards for junior col- 
leges. Great difficulty was experi- 
enced by junior colleges in trans- 
ferring their graduates to higher in- 
stitutions. In 1936 all the regional 
associations have published and 
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have provided means of administer- 
ing standards for junior colleges. 
The records of junior college trans- 
fer students have been such that a 
large majority of the higher institu- 
tions throughout the country accept 
junior college graduates on the basis 
of their transcripts. 

Due to numerous influences the 
junior colleges of 1920 confined their 
work largely to the traditional fresh- 
man and sophomore courses found 
in the four-year colleges. Their 
work was almost wholly prepara- 
tory. Despite the fact that other im- 
portant functions had been clearly 
stated for the junior college, these 
functions were not reflected in the 
curriculum. Vocational curricula 
and general curricula were rarely 
offered. So much emphasis was be- 
ing put upon quantitative stand- 
ards for accreditation at that time 
that few junior colleges dared to 
offer courses that differed from the 
traditional practice. 

During recent years there has 
been some trend toward a broader 
curriculum. One is compelled to 
say, however, that the curriculum 
has not developed in proportion to 
the number of institutions. This 
may be due in part to the increas- 
ing number of various types of edu- 
cational services required by young 
people of junior college age. In re- 
cent years numerous other agencies 
have been called upon to render 
services which the junior college 
might reasonably be expected to 
provide. The studies of the Ameri- 
can Youth Commission will, no 
doubt, reveal many other problems 
that have direct implications for 
the junior college curriculum that 
are not now apparent. It seems to 
this writer that the challenge is clear 
to junior colleges to re-canvass their 
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own possibilities as revealed in the 
needs of young people in their sery- 
ice area and to revise their own cur- 
riculums in terms of what they dis- 
cover. If the next sixteen years are 
to be as significant for the junior 
college movement as the sixteen 
years since the first junior college 
conference, this is imperative. 


Doak S. CAMPBELL 


The high school has sometimes 
been called “the people’s college,” 
but the development of the junior 
college and the greatly increased 
numbers of students in colleges and 
universities are yearly making the 
title less appropriate. Education 
on the junior college level is today 
as common as high-school educa- 
tion was two generations ago and 
more common than were the ele- 
mentary schools when they first re- 
ceived their title “the common 
schools.” It is therefore reasonable 
to expect that junior colleges are 
reaching and will continue to reach 
large numbers of our citizens who, 
because of their better educational 
opportunities, may be expected to 
assume the roles of leaders in their 
communities. — E. S. Evenden, in 
School and Society. 


Perhaps civilization is younger 
than we think, or it may be that vi- 
tamins, growth hormones, and es- 
pecially California sunshine are 
more potent than science suspects. 
In any event the junior college has 
proved more precocious than even 
the high school or the university, 
and its rapid approach to maturity 
has made essential a rearrangement 
and redivision of tasks.—President 
R. G. Sproul, University of Califor- 
nia. 


CY 


The Community Junior College Program 


BYRON S. 


In a recent paper on the commu- 
nity junior college, published in the 
New York Herald Tribune,’ the 
writer arrived at several conclusions 
which might very well serve as an 
introduction for this paper. 

These conclusions were, roughly: 
that the junior college should be a 
community college, meeting com- 
munity needs; that it should serve 
to promote a greater social and 
civic intelligence in the community; 
that it should provide opportunities 
for increased adult education; that 
it should provide educational, recre- 
ational, and vocational opportuni- 
ties for young people; that the cul- 
tural facilities of the institution 
should be placed at the disposal of 
the community; and that the work 
of the community college should 
be closely integrated with the work 
of the high school and the work of 
other community institutions. 

These conclusions follow the logic 
of general junior college develop- 
ment and have been repeated in dif- 
ferent forms from time to time by 
many leaders in education. Prob- 
ably we are all agreed that the 
principles just outlined should be 
followed. Immediately, however, the 
question resolves itself into the very 
practical problem of—how? The fol- 
lowing material concerns itself, 
therefore, with the program which 
Scranton-Keystone Junior College 


* President, Scranton - Keystone Junior 
College, La Plume, Pennsylvania. 

1Byron §S. Hollinshead: “The Commu- 
nity Junior College,” New York Herald 


Tribune (Educational Section), December 
22, 1935. 


HOLLINSHEAD* 


has adopted in an endeavor to serve 
its community. 

While it is comparatively easy to 
say that an institution should “meet 
community needs,” there are im- 
mense difficulties involved both in 
discovering what these needs are 
and in arranging to meet them after 
the discovery has been made. To aid 
us in our program of integrating our 
work with that of the community, 
we have appointed various com- 
munity committees. These commit- 
tees are drawn from six different 
classifications: educators, business 
men, ministers and social workers, 
engineers, lawyers, and _ doctors, 
dentists, and health workers. As 
will be seen from the chart below, 
each group has certain special func- 
tions and certain functions in com- 
mon with the other groups. It should 
be made clear, at the outset, that 
these advisory committees are more 
immediately concerned with our ter- 
minal students than with our stu- 
dents who may be preparing to con- 
tinue their work in a university. 

The educational committee, which 
is made up of county superintend- 
ents and selected high-school prin- 
cipals, concerns itself with the work 
we give in pre-education, with our 
instructional standards, and with 
our general educational problems. 
The committee of business men 
concerns itself with our commerce 
and finance course and with the ter- 
minal course which we have in 
business known as the “general 
business course.”” The committee of 
ministers and social workers con- 
cerns itself with adult education, 
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community citizenship, and stand- 
ards of conduct. The committee of 
engineers concerns itself with our 
engineering course, our terminal 
technicians’ course, and the train- 
ing of our engineers for citizenship. 
The committee of lawyers concerns 
itself with citizenship, our prelegal 
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cern themselves with general com. 
munity planning. 

In the organization of the cop. 
mittees, the chairmen of the differ. 
ent groups constitute an executive 
planning committee. We had 4 
meeting of the entire group once 
during the winter and there were 


Community Needs 


| Business Ministers and | Engineers | Lawyers | Doctors Denti 
Social Workers € Health Workers 
Special Functions Special Functions Special Functions Special Functions Special Functions Special Functions 
Pre-Education Courses} Commerce and Community Cihzenshy Engineering Curriculum Citizenship Health 
Instructional Standards | Finance Course Standardsof Cond Technicians Course Pre-Legal Course Hygiene Course 
Educational Problems General Business Adult Education Engineersas Citizens Community Legal Diet and Physical 
Course Development 


Common Functions 


Community Planning, 
Guidance , Placement, 


Visitation of 
Communit 4 


Organization of Community Advisory Committees of Scranton-Keystone 
Junior College, La Plume, Pennsylvania 


course, and community legal stand- 
ards. The committee of doctors, 
dentists, and health workers con- 
cerns itself with community and 
school health, our hygiene course, 
our medical secretarial course, and 
the diet and physical development 
of our students. 

These committees have several 
common functions. They act as 


vocational guidance groups for our 
students; they aid us in the place- 
ment of our students; they arrange 
for the visitation by our students of 
other institutions; and they con- 


various meetings of the separate 
groups at the call of the chairmen. 
A two-day conference for all the 
committees was arranged last sum- 
mer at the college. Each member of 
each committee is regularly in- 
formed of the work of the school 
and keeps the school informed of 
community developments. 

The work of the various con- 
mittees is expected to affect us in 
several different ways. Our close 
contact with the high = schools 
through the educators’ committee 
ought to result in minimizing the 
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emotional and mental transitional 
difficulties which face the high- 
school graduate when he first ma- 
triculates at a college. We have 
made a start in this direction by 
familiarizing the high-school stu- 
dent with the work we offer; by 
planned visitations of our school by 
high-school students; and by a test- 
ing program which reaches out 
through the high schools of the 
community. 

Our committee of business men 
can do excellent work in vocational 
guidance. As soon as a student 
registers with us, he is assigned not 
only to a faculty adviser in whose 
field his major interest lies, but also 
to some local business man who is 
already engaged in a field of en- 
deavor which the student may later 
wish to follow. This business man 
is in a position to give the student 
the finest kind of vocational advice 
concerning the qualifications the 
student should possess and develop 
in order to qualify for work in a 
particular business field. In all 
businesses there are rush seasons 
when the industry is anxious to em- 
ploy a number of temporary work- 
ers. We expect this fact to be very 
useful to us in organizing our place- 
ment program. A student employed 
by a given business during its rush 
season will acquire experience in 
that particular field, and he may 


_ prove his worth to the employer to 


such a degree that he may be given 
permanent employment when he 
graduates from Keystone. Our busi- 
hess men’s committee may also be 
useful in arranging for our stu- 
dents to visit various plants and in- 
dustries near the school. Such vis- 
itations have a high educational 
value. 

The committee of ministers and 


social workers serves as a general 
guidance committee to all students 
to inculcate social and civic intelli- 
gence. At the same time, it serves as 
a specific guidance committee for 
those students looking to social 
work or the ministry for a career. 

The committee of engineers serves 
in about the same general relation- 
ship as the committee of business 
men in helping us to place our ter- 
minal graduates in engineering posi- 
tions and in arranging for the visita- 
tion of engineering projects. 

We are expecting to use our 
lawyers’ committee as a means of 
placing our students and graduates 
in community training positions. 
Association with the members of 
this committee will give students 
some idea of the complexity of 
modern government and the neces- 
sity of being community-minded. 

Our committee of doctors, den- 
tists, and health workers aids us 
materially in placing the graduates 
of our secretarial course and in giv- 
ing our students some conception 
of the importance of personal hy- 
giene and community sanitation. 
This committee will also be very 
valuable in aiding us to develop 
general social intelligence. 

From this brief delineation of the 
work of these committees, the im- 
pression might be given that we had 
previously done very little to accom- 
plish any of the objectives set up for 
the committees. Such is not the 
case. We already have done all that 
any normally constituted school 
does in these fields. The committees 
are designed to aid us in further 
integrating our work with that of 
the community. 

Aside from the work of these com- 
mittees, we organized last year a 
lecture bureau to foster the purposes 
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of adult education. Each member 
of our faculty is on the staff of the 
lecture bureau and turned in, at the 
beginning of the school year, a syn- 
opsis of five or six lectures which 
he felt competent to give in the 
community. We make no charge for 
this lecture bureau service. Up to 
March 1, our faculty members had 
given approximately two hundred 
free lectures to adult groups on 
questions of general interest. 

In addition to our outside lecture 
bureau service, we have organized 
the local high-school teachers into 
various groups such as English and 
foreign languages, mathematics and 
science, and social studies. These 
high-school teacher-groups meet at 
the school about six times during 
the course of an academic year for 
a general discussion of the work in 
their fields and the problems which 
are indigenous to the Scranton area. 
We believe that these teacher organ- 
izations will serve the community 
in various ways: they will aid in 
integrating the work of the second- 
ary schools with that of the com- 
munity college; they will raise 
general scholastic standards; they 
will develop a professional spirit 
among the members of the organi- 
zation; and they will further recog- 
nition that their work as teachers 
of a specific secondary school sub- 
ject is an integral part of a com- 
munity plan. 

In planning the program for the 
teachers, we are aware that the 
administrators of the various sec- 
ondary schools should also be fa- 
miliar with the functions of the local 
college. Therefore, we have ar- 
ranged during the past year four 
faculty meetings at which the func- 
tions of the community college have 
been discussed. Papers were pre- 
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sented on the terminal function, 
the guidance function, the popular. 
izing function, and the preparatory 
function of the community college, 
These meetings have served not onl 
to educate our own faculty in the 
work we are doing but also to edy- 
cate the superintendents and prin. 
cipals of the high schools of the 
community about the program of 
the community college. 

The parents of our students con- 
stitute another group which we 
touch very intimately. We invite 
them to visit our classes and labo. 
ratories; we hold open-house days 
and receptions for them; and we 
keep in touch at all times with the 
parents of each student through 
his faculty adviser. Working closely 
with parents occasionally involves 
us in some difficulties, but in gen- 
eral it is very wholesome for the 
student and his scholastic work and 
is also advantageous to the school. 

A long time ago, Mark Pattison 
said, referring to the fact that the 
varying elements in our society de- 
velop at differing rates of speed: 
“While the advances made by ob- 
jective science and its industrial 
applications are palpable and unde- 
niable all around us, it is a matter of 
doubt and dispute if our social and 
moral advance toward happiness 
and virtue has been great or any.” 

In this major “cultural lag,” so- 
called, there are a number of minor 
lags of which the difference in ide- 
ology between parents and offspring 
is an important example. Any 
widening of the base of education 
which takes parents within its 
sphere of influence is, therefore, of 
great advantage. We are trying to 
take up this lag both by our pro- 
gram of adult education and by the 
close contacts we maintain with the 
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home. Moreover, in educating stu- 
dents who return to their homes 
daily, we frequently educate par- 
ents. For example, last year we had 
a very capable student who was 
taking courses with us in history 
and political science. His father is 
qa member of the Scranton City 
Council. This student would dis- 
cuss the material of his classes with 
his father in the evening; then de- 
bate his father’s ideas with our in- 
structor the next day in classes. 
This was a real educational bene- 
fit to the student, his father, and 
the instructor. This year that stu- 
dent is attending a university at a 
distance. I suspect he returns after 
classes to his fraternity house where 
any discussion of class material is 
probably tabooed. The boy’s father 
tells me that he misses the stimu- 
lation inherent in the intellectual 
contacts he formerly had with us. 
A community college serves the 
purpose, then, not only of educating 
the student, but also, at least par- 
tially, of educating the parents. 

A part of our difficulty in higher 
education is probably caused by our 
own attitude. This attitude goes 
back to the days of the medieval 
monasteries when learning was re- 
garded as property to be possessed 
by a small group who had no inter- 
est in placing the advantages of 
learning at the disposal of the 
general public. It is still the fash- 
ion in some colleges and universities 
to sneer at attempts to familiarize 
the general populace with the work 
of the universities despite the recog- 
nition that we must bridge the gap 
between scientific knowledge and 
popular prejudice. We cannot 
bridge the gap by formalizing edu- 
cation behind high walls. The fact 
that we have five states in our 


union which prohibit the teaching of 
biology in a scientific fashion and 
twenty-six states which require 
teachers to subscribe to loyalty 
oaths emphasizes the need for 
higher education to make itself not 
only intelligible but useful to the 
general population. We have only 
to look at what has happened to 
higher education in Germany and 
Italy to see what may happen to our 
colleges and universities if the gen- 
eral public becomes unsympathetic 
with their aims and _ purposes. 
When, therefore, we consider the 
famous dictum of Thomas Jefferson 
that democracy will be safe only so 
long as there is widespread oppor- 
tunity for education, we who are in 
higher education might well con- 
sider the reverse of Jefferson’s state- 
ment, which would be something 
like this: Education is safe in a 
democracy only as long as it is 
democratized. 

While we know of no college 
which has a program identical with 
ours, we have been somewhat in- 
fluenced by the announced objec- 
tive of the General College in the 
University of Minnesota to educate 
“consumers of culture” rather than 
“producers of culture.” Probably 
not more than 15 per cent of the 
students of the average four-year 
college really have the capacity to 
become, in any sense, “producers of 
culture.” Yet, they are given a train- 
ing by stepping-stone courses as if 
they were to become “experts” in 
some particular field. It is as if, to 
quote Canby: “St. Paul had spent 
his energies upon raising theolo- 
gians and let the gentiles go hang.’”? 


2Henry Seidel Canby, Alma Mater, 
the Gothic Age of the American College 
(New York, Farrar and Rinehart, 1936), 
page 89. 
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In our work we recognize that 
one-third of our students will drop 
out for one reason or another before 
the end of the junior college course. 
Not more than half of those who 
graduate will go on to a university. 
This means that two-thirds of our 
students will terminate their. work 
in the community college. Courses 
which they are given must be ter- 
minal in nature or ends in them- 
selves. To accomplish this, we offer 
terminal courses for those students 
who are sure they can go no fur- 
ther than the junior college. All of 
our other courses, with the excep- 
tion of courses in the pure sciences, 
where we follow the _ traditional 
steppingstone method, are given 
with a dual purpose in mind—that 
is, our instructors give both the ma- 
terial necessary as a prerequisite to 
Professor X’s course at the univer- 
sity and material of immediate use- 
fulness. The instructor in psychol- 
ogy, for example, gives not only the 
traditional material of a first course 
in psychology, but he also gives the 
student some idea of why we be- 
have as we do and some skill in the 
utilization of this information. 

In closing, it probably is unneces- 
sary to point out that the successful 
carrying out of the type of program 
described above depends altogether 
on a first-class faculty. We have 
drawn up a set of criteria for the 
guidance of our faculty and for our 
own guidance in selecting our per- 
sonnel. These criteria are quite dif- 
ferent from the criteria by which a 
faculty member would be judged 
either in a high school or in a uni- 
versity. A full discussion of the 
method we use is contained in an 
earlier issue of the Journal.’ 

In referring to the community 
college, the Carnegie Foundation re- 
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port for 1935 said: “It would be 
difficult to cite an institutional de. 
velopment that has been more 
clearly or soundly indicated by the 
logic of our educational growth.” 
The community college can car 
out the program outlined at the be. 
ginning of this paper much better 
than a college organized on the 
traditional plan. The communi 
college is closer to its constituency; 
it is more sensitive to the life needs 
of the students; it is less encun.- 
bered by an overgrowth of depart- 
mentalization and by the vested in- 
terests which have grown up around 
traditional courses; and it can, 
therefore, make effective adjust- 
ments to changing needs. 

Our objectives for students might 
be summed up under four heads: 
First, we try to give students a train- 
ing in the social sciences which will 
breed social consciousness and a 
sense of social responsibility. The 
result of such training should be to 
make “good citizens,” not only in the 
narrow political sense, but in man- 
ners, attitudes, habits, and general 
co-operativeness. Second, we try to 
give students a knowledge of the 
great in art and literature which 
will benefit them both vocationally 
and avocationally. Third, we try 
to give them a sufficient knowledge 
of the findings of science to inform 
them of the probable directions in 
which we shall be forced to move 
economically, politically, and social- 
ly because of improving technologi- 
cal methods. Fourth, we try to pro- 
vide students with sufficient voca- 
tional knowledge and information to 
allow them to re-enter the commu- 
nity and earn an honorable living. 


3 Byron S. Hollinshead, “Evaluating the 
Junior College Teacher,” Junior College 
Journal (March 1936), VI, 294—96. 


Extending the Range of Culture 


WILLIAM BERNARD* 


The junior college stands today at 
the crossroads. Either it will march 
ahead secure in its own right as a 
distinctive and necessary part of 
our educational system, or it will 
turn aside and follow the path of 
the weak sister, serving solely as a 
complement to the traditional four- 
year college. In the former case its 
program will be of its own choosing; 
its courses, broad in scope, will meet 
the needs of the terminal student, 
and at the same time will be ac- 
cepted without question by the ac- 
crediting agencies of those senior 
colleges which the transfer student 
desires to enter. In the latter case 
its program will continue, particu- 
larly in the East, to ape that of the 
four-year institution, gaining the 
favor of the lords of credit, facilitat- 
ing the progress of the transfer stu- 
dent, but selling the birthright of 
the terminal student. 

To take the first path, the line of 
most resistance, means change. But 
believing firmly that the educational 
destiny of the junior college lies in 
that direction, the faculty and ad- 
ministration at Centenary Junior 
College have undertaken an experi- 
ment and are planning to continue 
it, with necessary modifications, as 
time goes on. 


FACING THE CREDIT FETISH 


Many factors oppose the immedi- 
ate arrival at a state of educational 


*Instructor in sociology, University of 
Colorado, Boulder, Colorado; last year in- 
Sstructor in sociology, Centenary Junior 
College, Hackettstown, New Jersey. 


independence and prevent the de- 
velopment of, a greater cultural 
breadth. Three in particular stand 
out as basic maladjustments. 

The first is the credit fetish so 
sedulously worshipped by the skep- | 
tical authorities of the senior col- 
leges. Its existence carries with it a 
pernicious effect upon junior col- 
lege curricula. Terminal students, 
forced in the main to take courses 
rigidly patterned after those of the 
four-year institutions, are graduated 
with some knowledge along a fer 
concentrated lines, but lacking any 
information at all on many others. 

For example, they may have taken 
ten or twelve courses in English, 
French, history, music, and home 
economics in their two years. But 
they have had nothing in the fields 
of art, social science, biology, or the 
physical sciences. The transfer stu- 
dents also have suffered, since they 
have gone on to other colleges after 
having specialized in order to obtain 
transfer credits, and then, in their 
work toward the Bachelor’s degree, 
in all likelihood have specialized 
again. 

If the junior college _ revolts 
against the credit fetish and intro- 
duces broad survey courses, the re- 
sult, in the conservative East at any 
rate, is loss of prestige and priv- 
ileges with the senior colleges. 
Transfer students no longer receive 
their due credit. Deans of admis- 
sion state that lacking Bulgarian 36 
and Zoology 27 the applicants for 
advanced standing must take spe- 
cial examinations—no credit being 
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given for a course in Contemporary 
Civilization. The liberally inclined 
junior college is thus on the well- 
known horns of an_ educational 
dilemma. 


DEPARTMENTAL DEMARCATION 


The second major factor obstruct- 
ing a wider cultural spread in junior 
college curricula is the prevailing 
departmental demarcation. History 
is too often placed in its special 
little box and divorced from eco- 
nomics. English concerns itself 
with the use of the comma or the 
state of Dr. Johnson’s digestive ap- 
paratus, and blandly ignores the 
cultural setting of the classics. 
Drama looks down its Thespian 
nose at parvenu psychology. 

The upshot of it all is that even 
the most brilliant scholar, upon be- 
ing graduated, has formed no par- 
ticular cultural synthesis. Among 
the ten or twelve courses taken dur- 
ing the junior college years no spe- 
cial connection has been seen. In- 
tegration, correlation, are woefully 
absent. The contributions of physics 
to astronomy, of sociology to his- 
tory, of economics to politics, are 
not grasped. 

Of course the teacher of Orni- 
thology 44 or Dishwashing 52 is not 
doing his duty if he fails to impart 
the bare essentials of his subject to 
his students, and he may fail if he 
pauses too long upon the topic 
of relationship between subjects. 
Nevertheless, assuming that the 


senior college will provide adequate 
pabulum for the transfer student 
(and this is a large assumption), 
can the junior college send forth 
even its terminal students with their 
present lack of cultural integration 
and feel it has done its duty? 


THE PREMIUM ON MEMORY 


The third educational maladjust. 
ment is the premium on memory, 
In far too many institutions the pro. 
fessor still stands out in solitg 
and frigid grandeur, isolated from 
the devotees at his feet. To them he 
pours out his academic lore, and for 
them he assigns a ponderous tome 
or two as required reading. Thep 
on the appointed day there is a test 
—a vast regurgitation of hastily as. 
sembled and undigested facts, com. 
mitted painfully to memory the 
night before. The student lists ten 
reasons for the fall of Rome, repeats 
the moral codes of two great living 
religions, and pontificates upon the 
law of supply and demand. But does 
he think? 


FORMULATING THE PROGRAM 


With these problems in mind, at 
the last faculty meeting of the year 
1934-35 at Centenary Junior (Col- 
lege a committee was formed for the 
purpose of analyzing them and 
formulating a program that would 
attempt at least to obviate them. 
Throughout the fall and winter of 
the next academic year an examina- 
tion of both the existing curriculum 
and possible procedures was carried 
on, and at the end of the first semes- 
ter a report was made by the chair- 
man to the faculty. 

In it the situation at Centenary 
was surveyed, the comprehensive 
examination was investigated, .and 
the possibility of extending the cul- 
tural range of the student was ex- 
plored. From the discussion that 
followed it was clear that compro 
mises would have to be made. Our 
objectives had to be tempered with 
realism. 

Leaving Utopias to those educa 
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tional sprites who flit through more 
rarefied and more radical atmos- 
pheres, and avoiding the cemeteries 
of the more sclerotic conservatives, 
we decided to pursue a middle path. 
We had to retain the good graces of 
the accrediting senior or four-year 
colleges; at the same time we were 
determined to depart from the 
musty and maladjusted academic 
formula of complacency with things 
as they are. 

As to the actual steps to be taken 
there was some difference of opin- 
ion, the “liberals” on the faculty 
wishing to make sweeping changes, 
and the “conservatives” desiring to 
cling to the ways of their forefath- 
ers. With the moderating influence 
of the administration, however, and 
after free and copious discussion, a 
balance was achieved, and a “Com- 
prehensive Program” for Centenary 
was agreed upon. 


THE COMPREHENSIVE PROGRAM 


There were six features in the 
original program inaugurated in the 
spring term of 1936: 

1. Every other week all regular 
classes were Omitted and no home- 


‘work was assigned. In their stead 


six “seminars” (so styled, but not 
imitating graduate school seminars, 
as will appear) were held, lasting 
for an hour and a half each. Three 
were given at 8:45 and three at 
10:30. All students were required 
to attend one seminar at each hour, 
but the choice of which ones to at- 
tend was wholly optional. In the 


_ Seminar an instructor presided, lec- 


turing and discussing informally 
for one hour, and answering ques- 
tions and promoting debate in the 
remaining half hour. The subject 
matter covered not only the major 
fields of learning offered in the regu- 


lar courses, but also subjects not 
currently included in the curricu- 
lum, such as _ bacteriology and 
astronomy, for example. To aid in 
choosing, lists were posted remind- 
ing the students what subjects they 
had not taken in course, and regis- 
tration blanks were provided for the 
seminars they desired to attend. 

2. The topics chosen for lecture 
and discussion in the seminars were 
posted several days in advance, 
along with references and suggested 
bibliography. In addition the stu- 
dents were supplied during the 
seminars with full outlines of the 
topics covered. 

3. Each faculty member’ was 
designated as a “consultant” and 
assigned to a group of students. The 
consultant’s duty was to help the 
students integrate the material of 
the seminars, aid in relating it to 
their regular work, answer ques- 
tions, and be of general assistance 
in the program. The librarian 
worked in co-operation with the 
consultant groups, providing neces- 
sary bibliographic references and 
material. 

4. Once a week an informal even- 
ing meeting was held to which all 
students and faculty members were 
invited. Attendance was not obliga- 
tory. A closer social relationship 
between faculty and students was 
encouraged and a free exchange of 
ideas on topics of the day, the work 
of the seminars, and cultural mat- 
ters in general was promoted. 

o. The president of the College 
was enlisted to give occasional talks 
on current events during the daily 
chapel periods. This supplemented 
the regular practice of obtaining 
outside speakers once or twice a 
month. 

6. Following the close of the 
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seminars early in May a compre- 
hensive examination was given on 
the ground covered in them. The 
examination was compulsory and 
the results affected the scholastic 
standing of the students. Failure 
did not prevent promotion or grad- 
uation, however, during this trial 
period of the program. The students 
from each class obtaining the high- 
est ranking in the examination were 
awarded prizes at commencement. 


THE PROGRAM IN OPERATION 


The foregoing program was put 
into operation on March 9 when the 
first group of seminars was held. 
The schedule for the various dates 
included: 

March 9, first period: English Litera- 
ture, Psychology, Sociology; second 
period: Drama, Religion, Modern 
Literature 

March 24, first period: English Litera- 
ture, Home Economics, Biology; sec- 
ond period: Philology, Music, Art 

April 15, first period: History, Classi- 
cal Literature, Physics; second pe- 
riod: Chemistry, French Literature, 
Geology 

April 30, first period: English Litera- 
ture, Economics, Astronomy; second 
period: Bacteriology, Art, Music 


The program was enthusiasti- 
cally received by the students who 
evinced a genuine interest and ap- 
preciation. The faculty had not been 
sure of such a reception, feeling that 
the students might easily regard it 
as another burden. On the contrary, 
however, there was not one volun- 
tary student absence from any semi- 
nar, and their main criticism was 
the short duration of the program. 

The obvious flaw in the system 
during the trial period was, of 
course, the superficial nature of the 
seminars. Giving one period to the 
drama, for example, was faintly 


reminiscent of the advertisements 
entitled “How to Dance in Ten Eas 
Lessons.” To overcome this the fag. 
ulty agreed in advance not to at. 
tempt to cover a whole field in one 
seminar but rather to select some 
few important topics from their 
field and treat them alone. Despite 
this, however, occasionally the di- 
dactic temperament conquered and 
more material was injected into q 
seminar than could adequately be 
dealt with. 

The posting of topics, reference 
lists, and bibliographies met with 
varying success. Used as a guide in 
the choice of seminars ahead of 
time, they did not increase appre- 
ciably the normal use of the library, 
This result flowed very possibly 
from the little extra leisure pos- 
sessed by students when spring, ath- 
letics, and outdoor life overtook 
them; for the students were diligent 
in exchanging seminar notes, pool- 
ing information, and _ discussing 
topics among themselves. 

In the brief operation of the pro- 
gram some features had not enough 
time for concrete development. 
Such was the case with the consult- 
ants. The students, both busy and 
diffident—for they had been delib- 
erately assigned to teachers unfa- 
miliar to them—hesitated to avail 
themselves of this opportunity. And 
the consultants themselves admitted 
that they did not take the initiative 
often enough. 

The informal evening meetings 
planned for once a week were not 
successful. Attendance dwindled 
away to nothing. The main reason 
for this failure seems to have been 
that the meetings were not informal 
enough and that both faculty and 
students had more pressing de- 
mands upon their time. Informality 
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is a difficult atmosphere to create 
consciously, and it may be that a 
social clubhouse open to both fac- 
ulty and students every evening 
would provide a better solution. 
Meeting with better success the 
current events talks were wholly 
appreciated, and served to link up 
the more academic topics of the 
seminars with the world at large. 


THE COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 


The last item of the plan, and 
theoretically the most difficult to 
achieve, was the comprehensive ex- 
amination terminating and testing 
the work of the seminars. Strangely 
enough, this was accepted in good 
spirit by the student body which 
realized its purpose. 

The examination was given in the 
middle of May in two sessions of 
two and one-half hours each. Fol- 
lowing the schedule of the seminars 
each subject was allotted a corre- 
sponding time-portion of the exami- 
nation and covered only those topics 
discussed in them. In addition, one 
section of the examination was 
given over to current events and one 
section to a choice of general essay 
questions tying up the various fields 
of knowledge. With the latter ex- 
ception, all questions were of the 
short-answer type, as objective as 
possible, and calculated to be pro- 
vocative of thought rather than of 
memory. For example: 


(Sociology) Underscore the correct 
word or phrase: 

The struggle for existence has been 
replaced in civilized life by (a struggle 
for a standard of living, class conflict, 
brotherly love). 

The most expedient way to prevent 
over-population is (war, sterilization, 
economizing our natural resources, 
birth control, emigration). 


(Modern Literature) True or false: 

It Can’t Happen Here, by Sinclair 
Lewis, demonstrates that a dictator- 
ship could not exist in the United 
States. 

It might be said that practically ev- 
ery twentieth century novel has a psy- 
chologic tinge regardless of the main 
theme of the story. 

(Essay Question) Choose one topic: 

Man is a parasite on the vegetable king- 
dom. 

The role of the “Great Man” in history. 

Adjustment is the keynote of social life. 

Changes effected by research and in- 
vention during the past fifty years in 

(a) farm life, or (b) urban life, or 

(c) industry. 


Although the student body spent 
relatively less time in preparation 
for the examination than had been 
anticipated, perhaps because failure 
did not prevent promotion or gradu- 
ation, the results exceeded the ex- 
pectations of the faculty. After such 
a brief trial period, and coming as a 
distinct innovation, the comprehen- 
Sive was passed by a large majority. 
Using a mark of 50 as passing, 81.2 
per cent of the students succeeded 
in getting through it. 

The median lay between 50 and 
59, with 47.1 per cent in that cate- 
gory. Below that, 2.3 per cent were 
under 40 and 16.5 per cent from 40 
to 49. Above the median, 25.9 per 
cent were from 60 to 69 and 8.2 per 
cent achieved a mark of 70 and over. 


MODIFICATIONS FOR NEXT YEAR 


At the conclusion of the experi- 
mental period the faculty again as- 
sembled to discuss the results and 
to plan for the coming year. It was 
unanimously agreed that the pro- 
gram should be continued. Regard- 
ing the amount of time to be devoted 
to it, however, there was prolonged 
discussion. The question arose as to 
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how much of the regular teaching 
hours would be sacrificed, whether 
the sacrifice would be commensu- 
rate with the gain from the com- 
prehensive program and whether 
the students could freely manage to 
give the seminars their full atten- 
tion, slighting, perhaps, some of 
their interesting though extracur- 
ricular activities. 

It was finally decided to continue 
the seminars, the element of choice 
being retained, every other week 
throughout the full year, alternating 
both the day of the week on which 
they would fall and the time of day. 
Thus the first week they would be 
held on Monday morning, the next 
week on Tuesday afternoon, and so 
on. No particular subject or class 
would then be penalized more than 
its fair share of the total time uti- 
lized. It was further agreed that the 
gain from the program as a whole 
would more than offset the omission 
of a few hours work from the regu- 
lar classes, however important it 
might seem to finish conjugating 
that last verb. And correspondingly 
it was planned that any unfinished 
symphonies or dangling participles 
could and would be sung and tucked 
into their proper spheres by outside 
aid from the respective teachers as 


- circumstances decreed. 


During the current year the con- 
sultants are to play a larger and 
more determined part. The indi- 
vidual attention provided is indis- 
pensable to the successful function- 
ing of the whole program, and as- 
sistance in preparing the student 
for the comprehensive examination 
will be adequately given. 

Temporarily, however, the infor- 
mal evening meetings of faculty and 
students have been dropped. It 
may be possible to revive them in 


the future under more favorable 
conditions. 

The current events talks are to be 
retained and, of course, the com. 
prehensive examination. In the lgt- 
ter the passing grade has been set 
at 50 for the first-year students ang 
at 60 for those of the second year, 
since they will have had the bene. 
fit of the program for two years 
when they come to the examination, 
Failure by a first-year student will 
entail a re-examination until a pass. 
ing grade of 60 is obtained. Failure 
by a second-year student will de- 
tract from the total of 62 credits 
now necessary for graduation. 

In this fashion the whole pro- 
gram has been tied more closely to 
the regular curriculum and it will 
therefore receive more profound 
consideration the student 
body. It is hoped that one conse- 
quence will be an increased use of 
reference material in the library as 
a supplement to the seminars. 

Records of the students’ grades 
in the comprehensive examination 
will be kept that comparisons may 
be made to determine the rate of 
progress from the first year to the 
second, and the technique of the 
examination is to be maintained in 
its present form. The questions are 
to be short, objective, problem-rais- 
ing, thought-provoking. 

Modifications in this program will 
be made as their need arises. No 
hard and fast rule is to be laid down 
for perpetuity, but the willingness 
to adjust will be a permanent fea- 
ture. Throughout the whole system 
there will continue the definite effort 
to produce an integration of subject- 
matter, to reveal the relationship in- 
herent among the several disci- 
plines, and to extend the range of 
culture in the Centenary curriculum. 
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The Academic Delinquent in Junior College 


I. N. CARR* 


The student who fails to pass his 
classwork becomes, from time to 
time, a most serious administrative 
problem. This is true either in con- 
nection with discipline during the 
regular routine of classwork or at 
the end of the term when the ques- 
tion of re-admission presents itself. 
It is handled in various ways in the 
different types of junior colleges. 
It is my purpose to relate as nearly 
as possible the way in which such 
cases are handled in Mars Hill Col- 
lege. By “academic” delinquent stu- 
dent I mean the student who fails 
to pass on one or more courses of 
study for the month, the quarter, or 
the semester. At Mars Hill we rate 
students permanently by the semes- 
ter. We also send a preliminary re- 
port to parent or guardian at the end 
of each mid-semester. This report 
shows in a general way the stand- 
ing of each student in every class. 
The dean’s office gets a report at the 
end of every month of such students 
as are not passing. The compila- 
tion of these lists enables one to 
know who is failing at the end of 
every month, and the number of 
subjects each student is failing. The 
largest number of delinquents dur- 
ing the session usually appears on 
the list for December 1. That the 
reader may better understand our 
situation, may I state that our en- 
rollment for the first semester of 
the past year was made up as fol- 


_ lows: Men, 340; Women, 212. 


*Dean, Mars Hill College, Mars Hill, 
North Carolina. 
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The number failing last Decem- 
ber were: 


Men Women 

On one subject........ 87 52 
On two subjects....... 55 33 
On three subjects...... 28 6 
On four subjects...... 15 1 
On five subjects....... 2 1 
On six subjects........ 2 0 


The students failing in five or six 
subjects were all enrolled in the 
terminal commercial course. 

Since our enrollment is approxi- 
mately three men to two women, 
the percentile of men failing is some- 
what higher than that of women. 
That may be explained in part by 
the fact that we take more care to 
see that our women students have 
rooming arrangements conducive to 
regular study. It has been my obser- 
vation also that the sting of failure 
to a young woman is generally felt 
a little more keenly. The majority 
of those who have seemed indiffer- 
ent to the matter have been young 
men. 

We take several steps to help 
those making such failures. Parents 
are notified and requested either to 
write or to consult with the student 
in regard to the lack of satisfactory 
progress. We also ask that the par- 
ent advise us of any facts concern- 
ing the son or daughter which might 
aid us in giving proper assistance. 
The next step is the provision of a 
study hall where the help of our best 
student instructors may be had for 
two hours in the evenings each week. 
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A conference with the dean is neces- 
sary for all students failing on more 
than one subject. Others may come 
to the same office if they desire. If 
it happens that the subject failed is 
the leading one in his program of 
study, the student is invited to a 
conference with dean and instruc- 
tor. As a result of such conferences 
the student may be advised to drop 
one or more subjects. This is the 
usual procedure in the case of pro- 
tracted illness. It is also about the 
only recourse in cases of poor prepa- 
ration. In certain courses we at- 
tempt to bridge the gap of poor 
preparation by assigning the stu- 
dent review and _ fundamental 
courses on the high-school level. 
This work means a great deal of 
effort outside of the classroom on 
the part of the deans. 

Supplementing these efforts is a 
catalogue regulation to the effect 
that no student taking fewer than 
twelve hours of college work or 
three high-school subjects, and 
those not passing on ten hours of 
college work or three high-school 
subjects, may represent the college 
in any contest, athletic or otherwise, 
or appear on any public program of 
the College. 

At the beginning of our basketball 
season three prospective varsity 
men were ineligible. One of them 
removed his condition after three 
weeks. The other two remained 
ineligible throughout the season. 
One of them would have been the 
best member of the squad. Pros- 
pective debaters were held off the 
teams for the same reason. 

Our experience through several 
years leads to the conclusion that 
usually one or more of the reasons 
given below are among the causes: 

1. Lack of having borne sufficient 
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responsibility—Among this group 
is the “socializer,” the loafer, the 
visitor, and the lazy student. W, 
also find in this group mother’s pet, 
who has always had too much 
money or too much attention. Prop. 
ably mother has done a great por. 
tion of class _ preparation 
throughout the four years in high 
school. Often such students come ty 
us from the small three-teacher high 
school, which has been very con. 
mon in North Carolina. In_ those 
schools there is usually little library 
material or reading matter of any 
kind other than textbooks. Many 
such students cannot pronounce or 
read correctly an average para. 
graph. Consequently they are notin 
a position to understand subject 
matter on the college level. This 
group is often placed in a supple. 
mentary course dealing with the 
fundamentals in English. They may 
be placed in spelling and writing 
classes. 

2. Being morally defective—Any 
of a number of reasons may be re- 
sponsible for this defect. 

3. Having no objective in life— 
This group may have brilliant 
minds in its ranks, but as a whole 
they do poor work. Occasionally a 
little study may be done by “spurts” 
or by cramming. This is simply done 
to keep from being disgraced in the 
college group, or among friends at 
home, or both. 

There are other and _ varied 
reasons for low grades, as in the 
case of some of the day students, 
who often have heavy home burdens. 
These are so common to nearly all 
schools that I shall not discuss them 
in this paper. 

When we come to the end of the 
semester we generally advise a fail- 
ing student who has been with usa 
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ear or more to drop out. He may 
be fitted for some type of course 
that we do not offer. If we think 
so, we frankly tell him, and ad- 
vise him to go where he can get such 
a course. One such student recently 
had great interest in dogs and 
other farm animals. Consequently 
we advised him to take training asa 
veterinarian. Another was advised 
to study forestry. 

Those failing students who have 
finished only one semester may be 
allowed to re-register on probation 
for the second semester. In that 
event the student load is less than 
for the average student, and the 
deans keep in close touch with the 
progress made from month to 
month. Twenty-four such students 
were on that list for the second se- 
mester of last year. Sixteen of them 
passed two-thirds of their work at 
the end of the second semester. The 
others either dropped out or failed. 

On the positive side of the situa- 
tion, we think posting and publish- 
ing the names of students who make 
either of our two “Honor Rolls” in- 
spires greater effort on the part of 
our students as a whole. Such a 
distinction is noticed by sending a 
letter to the parent or guardian 
calling attention to the success ob- 
tained. Last year that letter stated 
that “you will be pleased to know 
that your (daughter or son) has 
made the ‘First Honor Roll’ in the 
College for the semester ending Jan- 
uary 19, 1935. I am sure that con- 
sistent preparation, diligence, and 
loyalty to student tasks account for 
this signal honor. We share the joy 
which we feel is yours and trust 
that the coming semester may mean 
equally as mach to our students.” 

Students who are dishonest, im- 
moral, or otherwise campus prob- 


lems do not come greatly within the 
scope of this paper, but may I ven- 
ture the opinion that in nearly 
every case it is better either to drop 
or to transfer such a student to 
another type of institution. If a 
young woman does not know how to 
behave in the presence of young 
men probably she should be trans- 
ferred to a school for girls only, 
while a young man who does not 
have enough training to observe so- 
cial proprieties should probably be 
transferred to a military school or 
other institution for boys. 

It is generally within the group 
that lies below the level of academic 
respectability that we find tragedy 
in its most pathetic form. The in- 
stitution which can make itself felt 
with students in this class is serving 
a great and growing need in our 
civilization. The larger colleges 
have no place for them, and they 
do not wait long to let the student 
know it. The junior college is usu- 
ally equipped, in a limited way, to 
attempt some of this work, and in 
many cases has already performed 
nobly in this most difficult field of 
higher education. 


DR. STUDEBAKER’S JUDGMENT 


I was particularly gratified to find 
so much attention given to junior 
college developments. It gave me 
hope that I may live to see the grow- 
ing articulation of elementary and 
secondary education with higher 
education, plainly manifest in the 
world in this annual meeting of 
school officials. That wish extends 
to public and private education too. 
— Commissioner of Education, J. 
W. STUDEBAKER, in commenting 
upon the St. Louis meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence of 
the National Education Association. 
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Journalism in a Public-Relations Program 


BYRON E. ELLIS* 


The public-relations program is 
the neglected Cinderella in the ad- 
ministrator’s house. It is not the 
stepchild of the journalism depart- 
ment to be nursed along in odd mo- 
ments. If the junior college is to 
shape intelligently its own educa- 
tional destiny, it must be patent to 
all that it must be adequately repre- 
sented in the public forum. This 
requires a comprehensive public- 
relations program built on careful 
analysis, planned in detail, operat- 
ing in functional units, co-ordinated 
in a manner calculated to give it 
definite directional properties. A 
program of this character is no 
busywork to hand an overburdened 
journalism teacher. It is one of the 
four major problems facing the col- 
lege administrator: (1) personnel 
problems, faculty and student; (2) 
operations, financial and instruc- 
tional; (3) supplies and mainte- 
nance, and (4) public relations. 
These are the tasks the administra- 
tor must face. 

School executives in the aggre- 
gate have never been thorough- 
going disciples of the ram’s horn 
(sacred symbol of the publicist). 
Whether fatalism or _lassitude 
causes them to disregard the numer- 
ous opportunities which are theirs 
for molding public opinion may be 
a moot question; but that these op- 
portunities are left almost univer- 
sally unembraced cannot be suc- 


* Instructor in Journalism and former 
Director of Publicity, Los Angeles Junior 
College, Los Angeles, California. 


cessfully gainsaid. A psychologist 
might point to the fact that most 
educators are introverts as the basis 
for his excuse of their behavior jp 
this situation. But if progress is to 
be made during this era of readjust. 
ment no excuse is valid or accept- 
able. 

Certainly, the laissez-faire policy 
of the past has no place in any prag. 
matic philosophy of education. Why 
it persists in a social institution of 
the magnitude of the public school 
will be one of those conundrums our 
children will ponder. Public opin- 
ion can be molded. The most pow- 
erful agent in a democratic society 
can be made articulate if made 
sensible of the aims, conditions, and 
possibilities of our school system. 

Therefore, it is with no apologies 
that the responsibility for the proper 
functioning of such a program is 
placed directly on the shoulders of 
the administrator. While the re- 
sponsibility may be his, he will un- 
doubtedly delegate the duty of 
maintaining the program to one of 
his immediate lieutenants. Deans, 
vice-presidents, and comptrollers 
have been engaged to insure the 
proper handling of the other three 
problems. What about the fourth 
—-public relations? Why not a pub- 
lic-relations counsel on a par with 
the others? 

It is essential that whoever is to 
interpret the policies, aims, cur- 
ricula, college life, educational 
philosophy, and build enthusiastic 
support for the projects of the 
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junior college should be near—very 
near—the fountainhead of informa- 
tion. He should be conversant with 
all the problems of the administra- 
tion and of the college. Because the 

ublic-relations counsel is the ad- 
vocate at the bar of public opinion, 
it is absolutely necessary that he be 
taken into the full confidence of his 


client. 
PURPOSE OF PUPLICITY 


The purpose of publicity is to in- 
form the public about a specific in- 
dividual, an institution, or a cause 
so as to create a public opinion that 
is intelligent, informed, and favor- 
able. It all seems very simple until 
one begins to formulate a_ public- 
relations program for the junior 
college that is effective. Then the 
questions arise: 

What is the junior college? Who 
is the public? and How can I inform 
this poor, befuddled individual who 
only spends 4 per cent of his time 
in becoming informed on all issues 
—politics, religion, science, educa- 
tion and so forth? Is the junior col- 
lege a back door to the university? 
Is it a cupola on the high school? 
Or is it simply a safety zone for 
youth? Probably none of these, for 
these expressions are all stereotypes 
that have hurt the junior college. 
Someone will have to discover the 
unique niche which the junior col- 
lege fills in the educational scheme 
and justify its existence with sound 
logic, else it will be the first to be 
beheaded when the economy ax be- 
gins to swing. 

Mr. Walter Lippmann would say 
that the junior college public con- 
sists primarily of the interested 
spectators of its action. The faculty, 
student body, alumni, friends, par- 
ents, and government officials con- 


stitute that charmed circle which 
the publicist must influence. He 
chooses his weapons accordingly. 
Mr. Average Man must be treated 
with patience and skill, for, accord- 
ing to Mr. Lippmann, 
As a private person he does not know 
for certain what is going on, or who is 
doing it, or where he is being carried. 
No newspaper reports his environment 
so that he can grasp it; no school has 
taught him how to imagine it; his 
ideals often do not fit with it; listening 
to speeches, uttering opinions, and vot- 
ing do not, he finds, enable him to 
govern it. He lives in a world he can- 
not see, does not understand, and is 
unable to direct. 


But if he is not definitely affected 
for the school he may be affected 
against it. He is the sovereign of 
our democracy in_ his’ voting 
strength. His voice multiplied a mil- 
lion times is the Voice of God. 


BUILDING A COMPREHENSIVE PROGRAM 


The first step in resolving this 
complex problem of providing a 
comprehensive publicity program is 
one of analysis. What do we wish 
to do? What do we expect to accom- 
plish? and What media are most 
suitable for our work? 

The next step is the formulation 
of the plan—a master blueprint, if 
you will. Then the creation of oper- 
ating units essential for the smooth 
functioning of the plan, and, finally, 
constant co-ordination and creative 
thought not only to give direction 
and emphasis, but to reduce fric- 
tion and chaffing. 

Nor should we overlook the fact 
that we are stewards in this matter 
of public education. We have a dis- 
tinct duty to report to the public 
who maintain us and to whom the 
college belongs. 


particular public-relations 
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program in a specific college can be 
very effective unless it reflects a 
basic, dominant educational philos- 
ophy. A house divided against itself 
cannot stand. In fact, the only 
thing the college has to sell the pub- 
lic is an idea. That idea springs 
from its philosophy. 
Our’ educational 
John Dewey, says: 


philosopher, 


Broadly speaking, the teaching pro- 
fession is now faced with a choice be- 
tween two social orientations. Of these 
two orientations, one looks to the past, 
the other to the future. That which 
looks to the past, looks also by the 
necessities of the situation to the in- 
terests of a small class having a highly 
privileged position maintained at the 
expense of the masses. That which 
looks to the future is in line with 
scientific, technological, and industrial 
forces of the present, and, what is 
more, it is in the interests of the free- 
dom, security, and cultural develop- 
ment of the masses. 


This statement is fundamental. Not 
only does it affect our classroom 
teaching, it must be faced in the 
public-relations program before we 
dare use magazines, lectures, and 
the radio for publicity purposes. 
Our public-relations program is 
bogging down now because this is- 
sue is too delicate to handle. The 
public would be interested in know- 
ing where we stand. 


The race must be prepared for a 
socialized way of life, for a society in 
which collectivism is progressively 
supplanting individual autonomy. In- 
dividualism is already an anachro- 
nism, since the individual is no longer 
an effectual unit in a world of large- 
scale production, chain distribution, 
and concentrated credit. 


1 Nathaniel Peffer, “Educators Groping 
for the Stars,” Harper’s Magazine, January 
1935. 
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We know this but we are afraid to 
say so. 

During the past five years public 
education has had a difficult time. 
The school term has been shortened 
in many states, the offerings of the 
curriculum have been curtailed, the 
budget for physical equipment has 
been pruned, the size of classes has 
been increased, the _ salaries of 
teachers have been reduced, the 
school has actually been closed ip 
many an American community, 
and in general the educational op. 
portunities of the rising generation 
have been contracted during these 
years of economic collapse. The 
surgeon’s knife has descended reg. 
ularly upon the newer units which 
have never been fully justified in 
the public’s mind, namely, the kin- 
dergarten and the junior college. 


INTERNAL PUBLICITY 


Now while most people under- 
stand how publicity works exter- 
nally, few understand the operation 
of internal publicity. No large in- 
dustrial firm starts an intensive pub- 
licity drive without first assuring 
itself that internal morale is at a 
high pitch. Corporations obtain in- 
ternal solidarity by the use of house 
organs, pep meetings, club facilities, 
contests, outings, and so forth. Hav- 
ing established a firm, enthusiastic 
base, they venture into wider fields. 
The same holds true of the college. 
Internal public - relations policies 
would call for developing the mo- 
rale of the faculty and nurturing 
the college spirit of the students. 
This can be accomplished by stu- 
dent publications, rallies, assem- 
blies, intercollegiate contests, de- 
bates, faculty meetings, bulletins, 
and posters. In fact, the whole ac- 
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tivities program has a direct connec- 
tion with the public-relations pro- 
gram. 

It is at this point that so many 
administrators fail in their public- 
relations program. They fail to 
realize that the teachers are the 
greatest asset the college has. An 
institution is no greater than its per- 
sonnel. A few pay lip service to 
superior teaching, but continue to 
prefer brick and mortar (pardon 
me! steel construction and rein- 
forced concrete) to brains; stand- 
ardized equipment to faculty mo- 
rale; and factory methods and fac- 
tory product to achievement and 
intellectual integrity. 

Having made sure that internal 
public relations are a success, the 
public-relations specialist is now 
ready to devote his major attention 
to the great outer world. As it is 
his duty to interpret the outer world 
to the inmates, so it is his duty to 
interpret the inner world to the 
outer. 

Melvin Hyde lists various avail- 
able publicity media in the order of 
their effectiveness as follows: (1) 
newspaper articles, (2) alumni pub- 
licity, (3) annual reports, (4) stu- 
dent publications, (5) special bul- 
letins, (6) public speeches, (7) di- 
rect-by-mail, (8) radio, (9) field 
agents, and (10) magazine articles 
and books. 


PLACE OF THE JOURNALISM 
DEPARTMENT 


Here at last is the place the jour- 
nalism department can exert telling 
blows. We already handle student 
publications, largely, and our expe- 
rience has fitted us to handle that 
medium which Dr. Melvin Hyde 
found most effective in a public- 
ity program — newspaper articles. 


Nevertheless, we are but a unit. The 
writer cannot see how the journal- 
ism department can be otherwise 
nor does he know where the idea 
originated that we should run a 
three-ring circus public-relations 
program in addition to the regular 
teaching program. 

We can organize a bureau to 
handle weekly news releases to 
small-town and community news- 
papers. We can organize a news 
bureau, with an auxiliary photo- 
graphic unit, to supply news services 
and metropolitan dailies with col- 
lege stories. We can accomplish 
much with the press, but there our 
contribution should end unless we 
have some unique special abilities 
that may be employed to advantage 
elsewhere in the publicity program. 
We can do much, but we cannot 
do all. 

One of the best New Deal pub- 
licity bureaus has the following 
typewritten motto on the wall as a 
perpetual reminder to the staff: 
“The kind of writing that takes cog- 
nizance of the fact that people have 
more emotion than logic, more sim- 
plicity than subtlety, more inertia 
than intellect, is the kind of writing 
that is understood.” 

Any forward-looking policy can- 
not fail, then, to accord newspaper 
publicity its rightful place in the 
renovation of our existing public- 
relations program. Today’s tools 
must be reshaped to fit tomorrow’s 
needs—and the multitude resists 
change. To overcome this inertia 
becomes a publicity problem of 
some magnitude. 

That newspapers are especially 
susceptible to responsible publicity, 
sponsored by education institutions, 
is forcefully brought out by the fol- 
lowing facts: 
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1. Over a three-months’ period 
the metropolitan papers of Los An- 
geles printed a total of 3,507 stories 
and 510 photographs which origi- 
nated in school news bureaus. 

2. Nearly one-half mile of news 
was printed (30,505 column inches 
to be exact). 

3. Finances, technocracy, science 
and research, buildings, courses, 
adult education, extracurricular ac- 
tivities, parent-teacher association 
items, alumni notes, radio news, ac- 
cidents and deaths, and activities of 
the faculty and administration ac- 
counted for practically all the ma- 
terial printed. 

This report covers only one of 
the media accessible to the junior 
college executive for placing his 
message (and if he has no message 
he should not be in an executive 
capacity) before his constituency. 

The tools of publicity are well 
known. They are brought out for 
service on those occasions when a 
bond election is in the offing. Spas- 
modically they are employed and 
never do they see the light of day 
during the interim. Is this lack of 
regular publicity innate modesty? 

Modesty may be one of the cardi- 
nal virtues but, when it allows the 
opportunities of a school to exist 
unnoticed in the great maelstrom 
of human endeavor, it may be vi- 
cious also. Any good college pub- 
licity program should find hundreds 
of ways of placing its client before 
the community in the proper light 
through an intelligent use of news- 
papers, magazines, lectures, sur- 
veys, radio programs, school publi- 
cations, posters, alumni association 
projects, and by encouraging the 
faculty and administrative officers 
to take a vital part in the life of the 
community. Anything which will 


shape public opinion toward a pre. 
conceived ideal should not be for. 
eign to the publicity program. 4 
definite place in the budget shoulq 
be accorded this function in order 
that it may work continuously, for 
good will should be a permanent 
condition—not a spasmodic 
tional outburst. 

Happily, publicity (especially ed. 
ucational publicity) is inexpensive. 
It is 98 per cent perspiration and 
inspiration and 2 per cent capital 
endowment. Nothing can build the 
esprit de corps of the community 
like good publicity. And public 
opinion, like faith, can move moun- 
tains. But it is necessary to employ 
it steadily—it is a wonderful diet 
for the public if administered at 
regular intervals. 

Cheap publicity might be charac- 
terized as a mixture of stunts, un- 
conventionality, and lungs, with a 
pinch of brains added if they are 
available; but the mixture which is 
to be strongly recommended for 
educational institutions is a differ- 
ent mixture and a better one. It 
materially reduces the stunts, un- 
conventionality, and lungs and 
holds a saturated solution of brains. 
It is dignified, forceful, factual, and 
calculated to appeal to the mind 
rather than the emotions. Publicity 
of this type spreads like true leaven 
through a community and when al- 
lowed to rise will eventually pro- 
duce group consciousness which 
must eventually benefit the commu- 
nity’s most cherished possession— 
the school. 

True, it is harder to climb the 
stairway of social advancement 
than it is to slide down the banister 
of obscurity—but it can be done. 
Publicity will lighten the strain of 
the ascent. 
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Speech Education in the Junior College 


MAUDE RAMM YOUNG* 


“By their speech ye shall know 
them” was never a more significant 
statement than it is today. The 
radio continually increases its de- 
mand for speakers from all pro- 
fessions and all fields of activity. 
There is a persistent demand from 
Parent-Teacher Associations, Rotar- 
ians, College Clubs, welfare groups, 
and a host of the other organizations 
for talks, lectures, or speeches from 
its own members as well as from 
professional speakers, and we are 
all too conscious of the need for 
more intelligently analyzed and de- 
livered political speeches. 

Many people are aware of this de- 
cided need for speech training, if 
only to insure themselves against 
embarrassment. Some situation 
arises which necessitates a speech, 
and, terror-stricken at the thought, 
the clubwoman seeks refuge in a 
local speech class. Or the power 
company of the community con- 
ducts a speech contest in the hope 
of finding a speaker who can win 
honors at the annual national con- 
test. This local winner is inevitably 
put into the care of a speech in- 
structor in the hope that he or she 
may develop into a potential na- 
tional winner. Extension courses in 
speech grow more and more popular 
for all classes of people—doctors, 
engineers, teachers, clubwomen, so- 


* Past President of Phi Rho Pi, national 
honorary forensic society; Instructor in 
Speech, Duluth Junior College, Duluth, 
Minnesota; Instructor in Speech, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Extension Division. 


cial workers, clerks, and others. Al- 
though there is a most commend- 
able national movement on foot to 
determine the feasibility of co-ordi- 
nating speech throughout the whole 
school system, such an advance will 
take years to inaugurate. In the 
meantime we should do something. 

Why cannot the junior colleges 
require all students to take speech 
for one year? Why can we not sup- 
ply business establishments with 
speech instructors who can conduct 
classes within the organizations for 
those employees who have not had 
the advantage of speech training? 
And finally and most important, 
why cannot the junior college offer 
speech to all adult members of the 
communities where no university 
extension courses are available. Cer- 
tainly there are many such com- 
munities. 

Of course, as speech instructors, 
our interest has been confined to the 
students enrolled in our regular col- 
lege classes. And I am sure that it 
is our aim ultimately to make speech 
a compulsory part of every stu- 
dent’s curriculum. The average stu- 
dent takes speech only if it is stipu- 
lated in his course of study; a very 
few elect speech courses. We find 
that in many curricula—nursing, 
physical education, and legal, for 
instance—the student is required to 
take speech, whereas in the medical, 
the dental, and the business cur- 
riculum it is elective. Mechanical 
and aeronautical engineers are com- 
pelled to register for speech in the 
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sophomore year, but all other engi- 
neers may elect it. It is only in the 
last two or three years that several 
large universities have required en- 
gineers to take speech for one quar- 
ter. Some institutions require physi- 
cal education students to take a 
whole year of public speaking. Why 
this discrimination between classes 
of students who take speech? Is 
there any one person or group who 
needs the advantages of speech more 
than another? Decidedly no! 

As speech instructors there are 
two things which we can do to 
stimulate the universal study of 
speech and minister to the needs of 
those who desire speech training 
but who have not had the oppor- 
tunity to obtain it. First, we can 
exert every possible influence within 
our own colleges to promote re- 
quired speech courses for each stu- 
dent who needs such a course. And 
secondly, we can offer speech 
courses to the community at large 
if no university courses are avail- 
able. 

There are three objectives which 
we in the junior college shouid 
seek to realize. First, the junior col- 
lege should urge co-ordination of 
speech throughout the whole school 
system. This co-ordination can well 
start in the local community. From 
there it will spread over the nation 
as a whole. It will take patience 
and concentrated effort to make the 
administration in each community 
see the value of such consistent and 
unified speech training. But the 
effort and time will be well worth 
the results. To start speech training 
in the grades and carry it through 
high school and from there into 
the college is a real step forward. 
From each community interest will 
spread, and in time co-ordination of 


speech in all the school systems of 
the country will be the goal attained. 

Second, and certainly much easier 
than co-ordinating speech in the 
whole school system, all junior ¢o}- 
leges should require one year of 
fundamentals of speech for all regy. 
lar college students. This course 
might profitably be called by the 
same name in Minnesota as in Calj- 
fornia. Whatever other courses jp 
speech the junior college offers may 
be elective and dependent on the 
needs and interest of the student. 

Third, and possibly of the most 
immediate benefit to the community, 
the junior college can _ organize 
speech classes for the community at 
large in places where there is a de. 
cided need and where no university 
course is available. It might be wise 
in this connection to point out to 
business houses the benefits of urg- 
ing their employees to take speech. 
Some business houses have even 
been known to require their people 
to take a course in speaking. Clubs 
can be contacted and speech courses 
made available at the various club 
homes or at community centers on 
specified days of the week. Then, 
too, there should be classes held at 
the college or at some other con- 
venient place for other members of 
the community who may wish to 
take the course. Nor do I think we 
should depend alone on the inter- 
ested people to fill our classes. | 
think we should advertise good 
speech, make good speech indispen- 
sable, make it attractive. 
words, we might well educate people 
in the need for effective and good 
use of the spoken English language 
and of speech techniques. 

Surely speech is one of the most 
cultural and practical courses. It 
requires clarity and nicety of both 
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oral and written English; it de- 
mands precision and conciseness of 
speech and expression; it develops 
tact and a finer appreciation of hu- 
man emotions and sentiments; and 
above all it offers the student in- 
numerable opportunities to express 
himself—his beliefs and convic- 
tions, his personality. Though the 
student takes no other course, his 
background will be rich and profit- 
able in his encounter with life be- 
cause he has had a course in speech. 
He can apply for a position with 
more assurance, tact, and poise; he 
can address and converse with any 
group more intelligently and con- 
fidently; and most important of all, 
he can think more logically and 
clearly. 

Just a word about the type of 
course to be offered. Our aim should 
at all times be to stress freedom 
and naturalness in speaking. The 
term “public speaking” might well 
be avoided since its connotes too 
much the platform performance 
type of speaking. A course in speech 
is surely more than training for a 
public performance! It is a de- 
velopment of tact and of sound men- 
tal habits—in a word, training in 
meeting life’s situations. “Speech” 
isamuch broader term than “public 
speaking” and will arouse less fear 
in people. 

Although a speech course should 
be adapted to the needs of the in- 
dividual students and to the par- 
ticular community in which the 
course is taught, a sample of a prac- 
tical speech course might well be 
included in this brief discussion. 
May I use our sophomore speech 
course as an example of the train- 
ing that could be offered with vari- 
ation to adults as well as to the col- 
lege students in your community? 


It is a course in which we have tried 
to cultivate in the student freedom 
and co-operation. Each student is 
given several opportunities to make 
brief announcements in chapel and 
short talks before civic groups. We 
indulge in many individual confer- 
ences in an attempt to help each 
student to overcome his difficulties. 
When considerable freedom and 
assurance has been fostered, we turn 
to a brief analysis of bodily activity. 
The winter and spring quarters are 
used for the study of speech situa- 
tions and types of speeches. During 
all this time the student must read 
magazines, books, and papers in 
abundance, since no one can speak 
on mere fragmentary knowledge. 
Carefully chosen speeches, with a 
stress on the contemporary ones, 
are studied and analyzed. In addi- 
tion, we give each student actual 
training in radio speaking at our 
local radio station, and we also try 
to make available opportunities for 
our best students to speak at service 
clubs and on behalf of the Com- 
munity Fund. 

Certainly, our course is not ideal, 


* but it does suggest an attempt in 


the right direction. It stresses the 
natural function of speech and its 
importance, and it minimizes tech- 
nique, so often overemphasized in a 
fundamental speech course. If each 
speech instructor could from time 
to time make accessible to all the 
rest of us his particular speech 
course, we should all benefit im- 
measurably in formulating an idea) 
adult course for each community. 
In summary, our aim as speech 
instructors should be speech train- 
ing not only for all college students 
irrespective of curriculum pursued, 
but also for all members of the com- 
munity where no university courses 
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are made available. We can de- 
velop a fuller realization of the ter- 
minal function of the junior college 
and of its vital place in the com- 
munity life. Let us stress above all 
things the natural function of 
speech and its indispensable influ- 
ence in everyday living. Let us fill 
more satisfactorily than has already 
been done the demand for speakers 
in all walks of life. Ours is a great 
opportunity as junior college in- 
structors of speech to bring im- 
measurable results in developing 
more confident and more poised 
men and women in our community. 


ORIENTATION MANUAL 


Getting Along in College, an 
orientation syllabus written by 
President Lowry S. Howard and 
Herbert Popenoe, research director 
of Menlo Junior College, California, 
has been published by the Stanford 
University Press. 

“It is the purpose of this book 
to help students to think their prob- 
lems through,” the preface stated. 
“Thus they will become better ac- 
quainted with themselves, with their 
fellow men and women, and with 
the social organization in which 
they are to take an active part. 
Such an acquaintance makes for 
greater success in college; it does 
not abolish difficulties but it helps 
in overcoming them. 

“The material presented is the 
outgrowth of fifteen semesters’ ex- 
perience with an orientation course 
in Menlo Junior College. It is pre- 
sented from the student’s view- 
point; it discusses those problems 
which the student finds most per- 
plexing. Its analysis of typical dif- 
ficulties and its illustrations of so- 
lutions arrived at by others will help 
the students to help themselves.” 


MICHIGAN CERTIFICATION 


A new junior college certificate 
has been provided for instructors 
preparing for positions in the public 
junior colleges of the state. The 
certificate is titled, The Michigan 
Junior College Permanent Certifi-. 
cate, and is issued to one who has 
graduated with a Master’s degree 
or a higher degree from an accred- 
ited institution. No probationary 
period is included in the type of 
certificate issued to one who is to 
teach in a junior college. The can- 
didate for this certificate must have 
completed a graduate major in a 
subject, or a subject field, to be 
taught in the junior college, and 
must have earned a minimum of 
fifteen semester-hours of credit in 
education. This type of certificate 
permits a teacher to teach in a col- 
legiate institution maintained by a 
public-school district. 


The public high school and a few 
private institutions have to the 
number of many hundreds devel- 
oped junior colleges which attempt 
to cover the first two college years. 
I shall not enter into this stormy 
arena to discuss the future of the 
junior college, its virtues or its 
vices. I mention it here simply to 
indicate that, if hundreds of public 
schools can with public backing 
venture upon a development that in- 
volves two years of collegiate work, 
entailing to be sure appropriate ad- 
ditions to staff and equipment, it is 
not unimaginable that our strong 
private schools and occasional high 
schools might cover substantially 
the first year of college work, if 
they chose—and with no great 
strain on their resources.—PRESI- 
DENT ANGELL, Yale University, in 
School and Society. 
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Economics in the Junior College 


ROYAL J. BRIGGS* 


The study of economic principles 
should be presented on either the 
freshman or sophomore level in the 
junior college, since, although by 
far the greater number of our stu- 
dents never have the opportunity of 
going on to a senior college, these 
students, all of whom will be en- 
franchised in a few years, are going 
to express their opinion on national 
economic policies. Therefore they 
ought to have some knowledge of 
the principles involved in order to 
advocate those policies which are of 
greatest benefit to continued na- 
tional welfare. The training should 
be spread over two semesters in 
order to feel that the enrichment of 
knowledge is thorough enough to be 
of a lasting nature. 

Some junior colleges have tried 
to bridge this gap by introducing 
economic principles as a portion of 
a general course in social science. 
This is, however, wrong in theory; 
for if a subject has worth-while 
value to a person, it is worth the 
effort of specialized training. It is 
wrong to try to teach economics 
from the standpoint of sociology, or 
to teach sociology from the view- 
point of economics, because much 
of either subject’s richness is be- 
clouded by issues from the other 
field. It is true, however, that the 
roots have a degree of similarity; 
but frequently a slant on a subject 
increases the opportunity for the 
development of biases. 


* Instructor in Economics, Kemper Mil- 
itary School, Boonville, Missouri. 


Today the world is suffering from 
a serious maladjustment which is 
largely economic in nature. Some 
of the hardships which are being 
endured because staggering eco- 
nomic institutions have seemingly 
lost their equilibrium are due in 
part to a false understanding and 
appreciation of the principles in- 
volved. An example is the recent 
state of banks throughout the na- 
tion. How many people realize that 
banks as institutions of credit can 
function only when faith as well as 
money is deposited therein? The 
heavy money withdrawals, the fail- 
ure of banks, and the resultant 
weakening in the credit situation in 
the country are indicative of the 
trend of public thought. It has no 
sound basis for existence and is 
surely uneconomic in its entirety. 

With mankind becoming more 
interdependent as the years pass by, 
it is evident that his thinking should 
change to recognize the oncoming 
alterations and to make such ad- 
justments as will make the human 
being an efficient unit in its new 
environment. Ought we to think 
that man has always met his prob- 
lems in a makeshift manner and 
devised his solution therefrom, or 
ought we to try to prepare man for 
an intelligent analysis of the facts 
and to react with reasonable fore- 
thought concerning the results? The 
latter method seems to be by far the 
better one. 

From an educational standpoint, 
then, the school systems of the na- 
tion ought to offer such training in 
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economics as will aid the pupils to 
acquire a reasonable understanding 
and appreciation of the economic 
institutions whose activities en- 
mesh our everyday existence with 
the national welfare, so that they 
will be able when accepting the 
enfranchisement of citizenship bet- 
ter and more understandingly to 
preserve our continued growth 
through the good judgment exer- 
cised in our economic policies. 
Certain general objectives for 
economics are as follows: 


1. To teach economic truth, and a 
knowledge of natural law. 

2. To enlighten the students to the 
fullest on their duties as citi- 
zens, and to aid them in prepa- 
ration to meet the unsolved eco- 
nomic and social problems. 

3. To bring the students closer to 
a realization of life’s problem, 
and preparation for the busi- 
ness of living. 

4. To stimulate the power of ac- 
curate thinking, critical analy- 
sis, and independent thought on 
economic questions. 

9. To enable students to recognize 
and understand the economic 
principles underlying the activ- 
ities of our society and to real- 
ize their importance to contin- 
ued national welfare. 

6. To demonstrate the interde- 
pendence of all classes of so- 
ciety. 

7. To show the interrelationship 
of all aspects of man’s life. 

8. To develop the power of obser- 
vation and to use it as part of 
the scientific approach to prob- 
lems. 

9. To nurture the attitude of co- 
operation to aid in best equip- 
ping man to be efficient in the 


industrial society into which he 
is born. 

10. To develop teacher growth by 
stressing the need for practi. 
cal-application demonstrations 
showing the increased economic 
integration of everything. 


With these objectives in mind, 
the following suggestions to ip. 
structors are offered: 


a) Economics offers many pit- 
falls and ought to be handled care. 
fully. 

b) Economics is a prolific field 
for the difference of opinion and 
surface causes are deceiving. The 
analysis of “how” and “why” usu- 
ally brings out important under. 
surface facts. 

c) Textbooks on principles of 
economics are dry, and the teacher 
should breathe life into them by the 
presentation of enriched experi- 
ences. 

d) Instructors should not en- 
courage criticism of the authors un- 
til they are well understood, nor 
should they give the students too 
many viewpoints on a topic for fear 
of confusing them. 

e) Certain phases of economics, 
such as taxation, labor, etc., should 
be handled deftly to avoid arousing 
partisan debates in the classroom. 

f) Instructors should not attempt 
teaching in economic theory without 
illustration at frequent opportu- 
nity. 

g) Instructors should require the 
class to analyze economic fallacies 
as printed in periodicals, in the light 
of their acquired knowledge. 

h) Student experiences are best 
utilized for understanding situa- 
tions. Instructors should nurture 
the growth of experience in their 
students. 
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Philosophy for Semiprofessional Students 


ORVIL F. MYERS* 


The term “semiprofessional” is 
used in a number of junior colleges. 
The meaning of this term, however, 
js not uniform in the various insti- 
tutions. In this paper, the writer 
will make use of the term in the 
meaning it has at Los Angeles Jun- 
ior College. 

While a majority of those en- 
rolled in the semiprofessional cur- 
ricula have been graduated from 
high school with grades below 
“recommended” standing, the semi- 
professional curricula at Los An- 
geles Junior College have not been 
designed upon the basis of the stu- 
dents’ grade status. Each curricu- 
lum is founded upon the require- 
ments of a certain field of work 
and level in life. America has, in 
recent decades, developed among its 
employed a new cultural level. 
There are a number of fields of work 
which can be classed neither as 
trades nor as professions. These 
fields have something of both in 
them; they have also characteris- 
tics that are not to be found either 
in the trades or in the professions. 
Students enrolled in such curricula 
are termed “semiprofessional” stu- 
dents. This group constitutes ap- 
proximately 75 to 80 per cent of the 
total enrollment of the College. The 
remaining student enrollment falls 


*Chairman, Department of Philosophy, 
Los Angeles Junior College, Los Angeles, 
California. A paper read before the pre- 
session of the Pacific Division of the 
American Philosophical Association, Stan- 
ford University, December 26, 1935. 


in the classification of “certificate” 
(recommended) students, and 
“transfer” students. 

It is difficult to describe exactly 
the differences between certificate 
and semiprofessional students. The 
various psychological tests show no 
marked differences between the two 
groups. In intelligence the median 
score is not widely different for the 
two groups; but the range of scores 
is wider for the semiprofessional 
group than it is for the certificate 
group. In grades, semiprofessional 
students seem to fall into two 
groups; a relatively high group and 
a relatively low group. There are 
not as many in the middle, or ‘“‘C” 
group, as might be expected from 
the normal probability curve. 

There are differences, however, 
between the two groups of students. 
At Los Angeles Junior College we 
have described these differences by 
referring to the certificate students 
as academically minded, while the 
semiprofessional students we find 
are not so much academically 
minded. The semiprofessional stu- 
dent seems more practical in his 
interests and less willing to accept 
statements in the classroom than 
the certificate student. The cer- 
tificate student is more agreeable; 
he appears more certain of him- 
self. He may be no more settled 
vocationally than is the semiprofes- 
sional student, but he does know 
that he is going on through college, 
and this knowledge may give him 
greater stability. Mentally the semi- 
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professional student is alive and ac- 
tive, both in his interests and habits. 
The certificate student may have 
just as many mental questions as 
the semiprofessional student, but 
he does not express them so read- 
ily. The semiprofessional student is 
controversial — from the practical 
standpoint. He is likely to make his 
determinations on the basis of emo- 
tional appeal rather than from an- 
alysis, and his evaluations are more 
likely to be based upon surface ob- 
servations. 

Our semiprofessional curricula 
have been designed to prepare stu- 
dents for certain vocational fields 
of work. They are not trade courses. 
Each curriculum is designed in a 
manner that will give about 50 per 
cent of its time to skill subjects, 
and about the same amount to what 
may be termed cultural subjects. 
Each curriculum seeks to educate 
the whole individual both in vision 
and in skill. 

Philosophy has a place in each 
of the twenty-two semiprofessional 
curricula. It is sometimes a required 
subject, sometimes a strongly sug- 
gested subject, and at other times 
merely an elective subject. The 
philosophy courses in each curricu- 
lum are designed to fit in with the 
aims of that specific curriculum. 
This makes it necessary that we 
offer a number of different courses, 
such as “Introduction to Philos- 
ophy,” “Logic,” “Ethics,” “History 
of Philosophy,” and “Modern Prob- 
lems.” These course titles, while 
not exactly those printed in our 
catalogue in each case, indicate the 
general content and range of our 
offering. The titles may seem to in- 
dicate that the courses are much the 
same as those offered in any college, 
but the actual presentation of the 


material is often quite different. |p 
each course we seek to give the sty. 
dent a soundly genuine course jp 
philosophy. There is no watering 
down of content, and the course, ip 
each instance, seeks to play into the 
practical life of the student. 

As the majority of semiprofes. 
sional students will take but one 
philosophy course, each course must 
be something more than introduc. 
tory in nature, and something more 
than a mere survey. The course 
cannot be considered as a prepara- 
tion for further work in the field, 
Each semester course must seek to 
give as complete and as_ well. 
rounded a presentation of its field 
as is possible. Instead of a few 
highlights and a smattering of ideas, 
the student must be provided with 
some very clear-cut concepts and 
principles which will aid him in a 
more intelligent approach to life and 
the world. 

We believe that philosophy should 
enable the student to gain some un- 
derstanding and appreciation of the 
unity of all knowledge, some under- 
standing and appreciation of life’s 
major questions, and some ability to 
think clearly and rightly in the field 
of his own knowledge and ex- 
perience. 

In the philosophy class we begin 
with the world as the student con- 
ceives it—with the student’s beliefs. 
Then, through readings, lectures, 
and discussion, the student learns 
more and more to see his world 
as a whole. The various aspects of 
the world which the student brought 
with him into the classroom become 


1With the exception of one course 
(Modern Problems) each course in Philos- 
ophy at Los Angeles Junior College is 
completed in one semester, and does not 
require prerequisites. 
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intellectualized and organ ized. 
Whatever the student’s own view— 
and we must always begin with his 
yiew—it is nurtured in the light of 
the best wisdom that thinkers of the 
past and present have to offer. Semi- 
professional philosophy begins with 
the vital questions of the student— 
his own experience; but because of 
this it does not follow that it must 
be either chaotic or superficial. We 
do not believe that the semiprofes- 
sional course in philosophy is the 
place for the consideration of hazy 
metaphysical questions over which 
the various schools of historical 
philosophers have been quibbling 
for ages. It is not a place for the sell- 
ing of stock in some personal phil- 
osophical view. The course must be 
so organized that the student ma- 
joring in any field of knowledge, 
or in any vocational field, will be a 
better worker in that field and a 
better citizen of the community as a 
result of his study of the relations 


of his own field of activity and work ~ 


to that of other persons in other 
fields. Philosophy should provide 
him with both principles and meth- 
ods by means of which he may unify 
all his knowledge and conduct; a 
means of cross-fertilization of ideas 


_ from every source. 


In teaching semiprofessional phi- 
losophy the aim is not that of merely 
training the student to remember, 
but rather that of training him to 
think across the various fields of 
knowledge. The aim in the history 
of philosophy is not compartment- 
alized knowledge of certain selected 
thinkers; but rather is it aid in the 
criticism and determination of 
fundamental life views, attitudes, 
and dispositions. 

The value of philosophy to the 
Semiprofessional student depends 


in no small degree on the method of 
presentation. Reference is not made 
here to the proportion of lecture to 
quiz, or similar technical points of 
instruction, as much as to the order- 
ing of classroom work in discussion 
and suggestions in reading such as 
will develop alertness and thorough- 
ness of thought, the mastery of lead- 
ing ideas, the seeking out of pre- 
suppositions and implications, and 
self-direction in arriving at conclu- 
sions as a result of analysis. The 
semiprofessional student not 
easily motivated. He must be 
aroused to interest, and he continu- 
ally wants to know the practical 
value any certain principle may 
have. In teaching history of philos- 
ophy we seek to motivate and inter- 
est the student by bringing out the 
points of human contact between 
the student himself and the his- 
torical character in philosophy, in 
showing how the man’s life shaped 
and directed his philosophical views, 
and how experience tends to shape 
and develop the views of the student. 


In ethics one may more readily keep 


in close touch with the experiences 
of his students. The problems here 
considered may be vitally personal 
to the student, and if the teacher is 
sincere and honest in his approach 
to students he may get his problems 
first hand from the members of the 
class. There are many ways in 
which the content of the course may 
be tied up with the life of the stu- 
dent. One may get at the major 
moral issues in the life of the stu- 
dent through the use of various 
check lists or through conferences. 
With such problems as a founda- 
tion, and with material from news- 
papers, advertisements, magazines, 
and so forth, the discussions can be 
kept alive and vital to the student. 
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The reading to which the student is 
then directed will prove not only 
interesting but helpful in guiding 
him to a solution of his own prob- 
lems. In so far as it is possible we 
seek to suggest reading material 
that will fit the student. In this way 
students come to like certain au- 
thors and begin to collect their pub- 
lications for a course of lifelong 
reading.? 

We have found the ordinary text- 
books in philosophy which have 
been prepared for the general use of 
college and university students, for 
the most part, unfitted for use in the 
Semiprofessional classes, though 
such books frequently serve as ex- 
cellent reference material. Such 
books as Professor Tufts’s, Ameri- 
ca’s Social Morality, receive enthusi- 
astic response from semiprofession- 
al students, because of its statements 
of the dilemmas in conduct or belief. 
Material, we have found, is more 
acceptable when put up in the prob- 
lem type of package; but the prob- 
lem must be one that will lead the 
student on to his own experience 
and will bring him to a new evalua- 
tion of that experience. It can never 
be an academic problem merely. 

Perhaps the most difficult course 
to put into semiprofessional form is 
Logic. We avoided such a course 
for three years. Our first experience 
was anything but successful. I 
doubt if the students learned much 
from that first attempt. The teacher, 
however, learned a great deal. The 
course is still far from what we de- 
sire and is undergoing revision; but 
we believe we have accomplished 


2An example: One _ semiprofessional 
student who, after discovering Josiah 
Royce, read and wrote a voluntary paper 
on his two-volume work, The World and 
Individual. 
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something toward the semiprofes. 
sionalization of this subject. 

In the time allotted, it is possible 
but briefly to suggest the line of pro. 
cedure we have begun, and then, jp 
but a single element of logical cop. 
tent. With this approach, however, 
we have found logic one of the most 
interesting divisions of philosophy 
to teach, and genuinely interesting 
to the majority of semiprofessiona] 
students in the classes. 

As in all semiprofessional courses 
in philosophy, one begins in logic 
with the student. The life of the 
student compels him to make de. 
cisions constantly. His decisions 
are made upon the basis of the eyi- 
dence he has at hand, and his cop. 
duct ordered accordingly. Semi- 
professional logic must be inti- 
mately connected with life; life as 
it is lived day by day by the student. 


His own thought may readily be 


used to serve as the subject matter 
for the course. The morning nevws- 
paper, the advertisements in maga- 
zines and those heard over the radio, 
the chance conversation one may 
hear between two students on the 
campus, may profitably form the 
material for classroom discussion 
and analysis. It is easy to be prac- 
tical in logic. There is no difficulty 
in motivation here. There are edi- 
torials, political arguments—all ex- 
amples of thinking, some of it 
straight thinking, some of it crooked 
thinking. In these examples there 
are syllogisms, immediate _infer- 
ences, deductions, inductions. 
When it is once realized that most 
of the decisions made by the ordi- 
nary individual are determined 
through deductive thinking, one 
may begin to see a possibility of a 
practical application of the princi- 
ples of the syllogism to life. Very 
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little of the conduct of the ordinary 
man is determined by any appeal or 
investigation of facts. A course of 
action is judged acceptable if it 
“looks sensible.” These facts indi- 


eate an open field for training in 


thinking, analysis, and _ scientific 
method. 

In discussions of the different 
forms of immediate inference, the 
writer often makes use of obver- 
sions, conversions, and even con- 
trapositions which have been made 
by the students themselves in the 
midst of classroom discussion. 
These forms of inference are not re- 
mote from life. They happen in ex- 
perience. A single student has 
brought to class as many as twenty 
immediate inferences gathered from 
campus conversation in a period of 
two days. Another student has 
found as many as thirty attempts 
at syllogistic reasoning in less than 
one week. Certainly such a project 
motivates logic; and it also drives 
home the principles of straight 
thinking and the need for them. 
Semiprofessional students are inter- 
ested in practical, living affairs. 
They are not greatly concerned in 
knowing whether Socrates was 
mortal, or whether the sun—since 
it is a source of light and feathers 
are also light—might be a source of 
feathers ! 

We have been having in Los An- 
geles recently a number of special 
elections on various questions. The 
matters placed before the voters are 
in many instances of profound im- 
portance; therefore, they provide 
laboratory material that is alive and 
vital to the student. At such periods 
students bring in for consideration 
many illustrations of fallacious 


thinking in the form of newspaper 
clippings, handbills, and the like. 


One does not sleep over this type 
of work. There is excitement in it, 
both for the teacher and for the stu- 
dent. It is a way of making logic 
have interest and practical bearing 
in the life of the student. That there 
are faults in such methods, we are 
well aware. The work is in the 
process of development. Students 
seem to profit by it, though they ad- 
mit it is no easy task. From the 
standpoint of building an interest 
in philosophy it brings results. Only 
the years to come will determine its 
true value in the lives of the 
students. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL STUDIES 


President J. B. Lillard of Sacra- 
mento Junior College (California) 
is directing a group of NYA stu- 
dents who are working on the an- 
thropology project of the excava- 
tion of an Indian burial ground sev- 
enteen miles south of Sacramento. 
This burial ground, near Elk Grove, 
is known as the Windmiller site 
and covers about three acres. The 
mound is about 300 feet in diameter 
and approximately five and one-half 
feet high. 

The main object of the excava- 
tion is to study the material culture 
of the Nisenan Indians and their 
burial habits. All animal bone re- 
covered is shipped to the Los An- 
geles museum for identification. 
The result of this has been the dis- 
covery of several species of fish and 
animals now extinct in this section. 
All human skeletal material is sent 
to the United States National Mu- 
seum in Washington, D.C., and to 
Gila Pueblo, Arizona, where it is 
studied by Dr. Als Hrdlicka and Dr. 
Harold Gladwin. 
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The Aims of Junior College Mathematics 
R. W. HART* 


The junior college, whether we 
think of it as a separate school or 
as a part of a four-year senior col- 
lege, is coming to be considered as 
a place where the student goes 
through a transition period where 
he throws off his high-school atti- 
tudes and takes on those of an up- 
perclassman. That there is a great 
difference in these attitudes is well 
known by anyone who has had 
teaching experience in both high 
school and college. In the high 
school the teacher must be very 
careful and definite with his assign- 
ments. He must point out the diffi- 
culties of each lesson and then 
spend some time in_ supervised 
study, while in advanced work the 
student is expected to know how 
to study with little help from the 
instructor. 

A lot of fine work is being done 
now with freshman orientation and 
adjustment programs, but it must 
not be assumed that we can change 
a high-school student into an inde- 
pendent scholar in the short time 
that is now given to these programs. 
This adjustment is a process of 
growth which usually extends 
through the two years of the junior 
college, and will be accomplished 
best when every instructor plans 
his work accordingly. 

Many college teachers do not 
seem to recognize this difference be- 
tween junior college students and 
senior college students. Some use 
methods of teaching freshmen that 


* Professor of Mathematics, Kansas 
State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kansas. 


would be satisfactory with seniors 
but which are discouraging to the 
former. On the other hand there 
are those who teach in such a map. 
ner that the student never develops 
the ability to study without the aig 
of a teacher. No freshman adjust. 
ment program can be wholly suc. 
cessful until the methods of class. 
room procedure are fitted into the 
plan of leading the student through 
this transition period from high 
school to senior college. 

The successful student in ad. 
vanced work is the one who has a 
mastery of the fundamentals of his 
chosen field and also the ability to 
use these fundamentals in inde- 
pendent study. This latter trait js 
one that has been overlooked too 
often in our elementary teaching, 
much to the distress of both the in- 
structor and the student in later 
work. Forgetting facts learned in 
former years is pardonable to some 
extent but the inability to go back 
and relearn them without the help 
of a teacher is seldom tolerated in 
advanced study. This applies not 
only to college men and women but 
also to the person who has con- 
pleted his formal schooling. A study 
of successful men in practically any 
walk of life will reveal that they are 
able to use independently books, 
periodicals, and other sources of 
information to help solve the prob- 
lems that they encounter. 

In applying this idea to the teach- 
ing of junior college mathematics 
we must first realize that we have 
in our classes those who are going 
on with the study of pure mathe- 
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matics, those preparing themselves 
for professions such as the differ- 
ent types of engineering where 
mathematics is a tool, and also 
those who will leave school at the 
end of their sophomore year and 
enter some trade or profession 
where their advancement will de- 
pend upon their ability to continue 
their education without the aid of 
an instructor. Obviously it is too 
much to attempt to teach in a jun- 
ior college mathematics class every 

\ type of problem that each pupil will 
meet in later life; however, they will 
all have some mathematical needs 
in common. 

To illustrate how this situation 
may be met, let us take as an ex- 
ample a course in college algebra. 
Every college mathematics teacher 
knows that he cannot teach all of 
the topics that may be listed in this 
subject to the average class in one 
semester, and it is often a problem 
to decide which ones to omit; but if 
at the end of the semester the stu- 
dent knows how to perform the 
ordinary fundamental processes 
used in algebra and has learned 
how to apply those principles, in 
extending his knowledge of this 
subject, he will not need to have 
any fears of being able to carry a 
course where algebra is a prereq- 
uisite. 

The first two-thirds or three- 
fourths of the course should be 
spent in understanding and learn- 
ing to handle with ease those oper- 
ations involving such elemental 
topics as: exponents, radicals, 
fractions, linear and quadratic 
equations, simultaneous equations, 
graphs, logarithms and some topics 
in the theory of equations. This 
list is merely suggestive and may 
not include some subjects that the 


instructor may wish to present for- 
mally in class. Also it is not in- 
tended to exhaust each of these 
topics. There are, for instance sev- 
eral methods of factoring that may 
well be omitted from our freshman 
algebra course. More emphasis 
should be given to understanding 
of a few necessary subjects rather’ 
than a hasty survey of the whole 
field. 

After these topics have been mas- 
tered the remaining one-third or 
one-fourth of the semester should 
be given over to projects to be 
worked out by the pupil under the 
direction of the instructor, but with 
the idea always in mind that the 
ultimate goal is independent study. 
During this last period the various 
interests of the different students 
can be considered. A future biol- 
ogist can take up the study of pro- 
gressions to solve his problem of 
the increase of the sparrow popula- 
tion over a period of years, the his- 
torian may apply the same topics 
in discovering how many ancestors 
he had at the time the Mayflower 
landed in this country, the future 
engineer may be led to a study of 
Horner’s method for solving equa- 
tions of a higher degree than the 
second by showing him where this 
may be used in applied mechanics, 
and so forth. 

The working out of these projects 
will take more time than would be 
required if they were explained by 
the instructor in class, but the aim 
is not to cover a large number of 
types of problems, but to develop 
in the pupil the ability and confi- | 
dence to rely on himself. The satis- — 
faction that comes from solving 
such problems independently is 
only surpassed by that obtained by 
the research worker. 
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“Ancient History” 


J. STANLEY BROWN’S REPORT 


In 1904, Superintendent J. Stan- 
ley Brown, of the junior college at 
Joliet, Illinois, reported on_ the 
progress of the six-year extended 
high-school plan as earlier recom- 
mended by President W. R. Harper, 
of the University of Chicago. In the 
concluding paragraph of this re- 
port, he said: 


In conclusion, then, we find (1) 
that in the development of the plan 
some schools have changed a three- 
year course to a four-year course, 
others a four-year to a five-year course, 
and others a five-year to a six-year 
course, «nd that all that have had a 
six-year course are enthusiastic in the 
working of the plan and have no 
thought of retrogression; (2) that men 
who, as in this case, take the initiative 
and blaze the way to greater progress 
must expect to be maligned and con- 
demned, but in due time the plan will 
convince even those who are now 
skeptics, that it has a real reason for 
existence, and that it is but the final 
step in the complete evolution of the 
secondary school; (3) that we recog- 
nize the fact that, under any plan, a 
certain percentage of high - school 
graduates will go directly to college, 
because a change in environment is 
advisable, and for those who remain 
to do advanced work the great ques- 
tion to be settled is the ameunt of 
credit the college can give for ad- 
vanced high-school work, and that a 
clear distinction must be made both 
in quality and quantity of work be- 
tween that of the fourth year and the 
two succeeding years; (4) that the 
certificate relation, good for the first 
four years, ought cautiously to be ex- 
tended over the two succeeding years, 


and that the inspection ought to py 
more extensively done, and should no} 
be simply an adjunct of any depart. 
ment; (5) that it would aid materially 
in the development of this plan to have 
some authorized definition of the 
terms “high school,” “college,” anq 
“university,” and to have some yy. 
formity in granting advanced credit: 
(6) that the great factor in the decision 
whether to remain in high school for 
a fifth and sixth year’s work, or to go 
at once to college, seems to be a finap. 
cial one, and when decision is rep. 
dered to remain at home, a much more 
serious attitude toward school work js 
observed. The main difference between 
the one and the other work is one of 
intensity. 


FRANCES SHIMER PRESIDENT 


Dr. Raymond B. Culver, professor 
of Bible and religious education at 
Linfield College, Oregon, has been 
named president of Frances Shimer 
Junior College, Mount Carroll, Illi- 
nois. 


EVENING CLASSES RESUMED 


Evening classes for adults began 
again this fall at San Mateo Junior 
College, California, after having 
been dropped in 1932 because of the 
depression. The curriculum includes 
recreational classes and commer- 
cial work in addition to other fea- 
tures of a complete curriculum. 


1 School Review (January 1905), XiIll, 
18. 
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The Junior College World 


FROM COMMISSIONER STUDEBAKER 


In a recent statement by the 
United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, J. W. Studebaker, of four- 
teen trends which may be expected 
in education during the coming 
year, is included the following: 
“Continued expansion of what is 
probably the fastest developing field 
of American education—the junior 
college movement.” 


NEW ORLEANS MEETINGS 


The annual meetings of the 
American Council of Guidance and 
Personnel Associations and _ its 
member organizations will be held 
in New Orleans February 17-20. 
Many of the sessions should be of 
special interest to junior college 
personnel officers. 

The National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association in its sessions will 
emphasize the techniques of guid- 
ance. It will devote one general ses- 
sion each to their applications in 
organization and administration, 
the gathering of occupational infor- 
mation, the imparting of occupa- 
tional information, and placement 
and follow-up. 

Two of the general sessions of 
the National Association of Deans 
of Women will be symposia devoted 
to the topics, “Looking Toward a 
Permanent Youth Program” and 
“Integrating Guidance, Academic, 
Vocational, and Social.” 

The American College Personnel 
Association will stress actual ac- 
complishments in college personnel 
work in the areas of personal coun- 
seling, educational counseling, gen- 


eral placement, teacher placement, 
and records and research. 


DEATH OF DR. TOUTON 


When death came for Frank 
Charles Touton, vice-president of 
the University of Southern Califor- 
nia, it put an end to the activities of 
a great educator who had been a 
junior college leader in southern 
California for several years. 

As director of the Educational 
Program of the University since 
1927, as dean of the College of Let- 
ters, Arts and Sciences since 1929, 
as director of the University Junior 
College since 1933, and as a profes- 
sor of education continually en- 
gaged in teaching and research, he 
was well acquainted with the intri- 
cate problems, the exhaustive de- 
tail implied in the smooth function- 
ing of organization; with indomi- 
table energy and a keen, scientific 
intellect he sought the best, the 
most workable answers. 

Dr. Touton began his services in 
education at the University during 
1924-26 when he was appointed 
educational secretary to the Presi- 
dent, later becoming director of the 
Educational Program. In 1933 he 
inaugurated the junior college plan 
at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia and served as its director, 
with the assistance of Dr. P. A. 
Libby who is carrying on the work. 

From 1911 to 1916 he was princi- 
pal of Central High School and Jun- 
ior College at St. Joseph, Missouri. 


DEATH OF PRESIDENT VAUGHN 


Samuel J. Vaughn, formerly pres- 
ident of Colorado Women’s College 
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at Denver and of Hardin College for 
Women at Mexico, Missouri, at one 
time head of the department of in- 
dustrial education at the University 
of Illinois, died on August 26 at the 
age of sixty-two years. 


DR. ALLEN CHANGES 


Dr. Edward J. Allen, director of 
the Seth Low Junior College of 
Brooklyn, N.Y., since its organiza- 
tion, has been appointed dean of 
the College of Arts and Sciences at 
the University of Maine. 


CALIFORNIA SUPPORT 


The announcement of the appor- 
tionment of state school funds for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1937, 
recently made by the California 
State Department of Education, 
shows apportionment of $1,607,740- 
to the seventeen district junior col- 
leges in the state. The basis of ap- 
portionment is $2,000 per student 
and $90 per student in average 
daily attendance the previous year. 
The total average daily attendance 
for 1935-386 was 17,486. The largest 
apportionment went to Los Angeles 
Junior College which, with an aver- 
age daily attendance of 4,539, re- 
ceives $410,510 for the current year. 
Pasadena Junior College receives 
$172,800, Sacramento Junior Col- 
lege, $153,020, and Long Beach Jun- 
ior College, $114,410. 


ANDERSON COLLEGE GROWTH 


With its formal opening on Sep- 
tember 18, Anderson College (South 
Carolina) began what promises to 
be one of the most successful years 
in its history. The launching of the 
financial campaign gives assurance 
of greater security for the school. 
Extensive improvements have been 
made on the buildings, making 


them a source of pride to the sty. 
dents and community. The increaseq 
student body shows nine states ang 
twenty-seven counties represented. 
Of the 247 students enrolled in Ap. 
derson College this year, 113 are 
boarding students and 134 are day 
students. The special departments, 
music, art, and speech, show , 
marked increase in enrollment. The 
present faculty and student body 
bring to the college representatives 
from the following states: North 
Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, Flor. 
ida, Alabama, New York, New Jer. 
sey, Maryland, Idaho, Minnesota, 
Missouri, and Ohio. 


INTERPRETATION OF RELIGION 


It is believed that Los Angeles 
Junior College is unique among 
public junior colleges in having 
a co-operative arrangement with 
neighboring colleges and universi- 
ties to provide for an interpretation 
of religion to its students. Univer. 
sity of Southern California, Univer. 
sity of California at Los Angeles, 
and Los Angeles Junior College 
have joined in promoting a univer- 
sity religious conference. The jun- 
ior college Religious Conference is 
a unique demonstration of what 
happens in a public educational in- 
stitution when religion is brought 
in on the ground floor. The reli- 
gious census of the students is 
taken accurately and quickly. Each 
semester there is a religious en- 
phasis week. There is a faculty 
committee on co-operation with the 
religious groups for the fuller de- 
velopment of the personalities with 
which both groups deal. There is an 
organization of club presidents with 
the object of keeping the members 
of each group informed of the pro- 
gram and activities of the other 
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groups. Each semester there are 
some joint lectures or forums on 
topics like “The Modern Interpreta- 
tion of Religion.” 

The lectures scheduled for the 
current semester are as follows: 


Oct. 29—Dr. Carl Knopf, Dean of 
the School of Religion, U.S.C. 
(Methodist). 

Nov. 5—Bishop Bertram Stevens, 
Bishop of Episcopal Diocese of 
Los Angeles. 

Nov. 12—Rabbi Merfeld, of the Hol- 
lywood Temple. 

Nov. 19—Bishop David H. Cannon 
of the Latter Day Saints. 

Dec. 3—Miss Margaret Clark, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary Y.W.C.A. 

Dec. 10—Very Rev. Dr. Corcoran, 
President of Los Angeles Junior 
Seminary (Catholic). 


The junior hostesses of the Re- 
ligious Conference are a group of 
young women who have interested 
themselves particularly in the fi- 
nancial and social development pro- 
gram at the junior college. They 
work at the job of maintaining the 
building, assisting the secretary 
with the social program, under- 
writing some of the salary, and 
being advisers and friends to the 
students. 


OAK PARK SUCCESS 


Recent studies of the Oak Park 
Junior College, Illinois, are reveal- 
ing as to the unusual development 
which has occurred in the three 
years in which the college has been 
operating. The academic standing 
of the school is revealed as excel- 
lent. This is shown in the fact that 
all students who have transferred 
elsewhere have had their credits ac- 
cepted without examination, and 
Oak Park Junior College students 
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have transferred to more than 
thirty of the leading colleges and 
universities of the country. Out of 
a graduating class of twenty-four 
last spring, not only were all who 
applied accepted at other institu- 
tions, but these twenty-four stu- 
dents won ten scholarships at other 
colleges and universities, two at the 
University of Chicago, three at Be- 
loit College, one at Northwestern 
University School of Commerce, 
and two at Central Y.M.C.A. Col- 
lege. 


GROWTH AT BEULAH 


The largest enrollment of regular 
students Beulah College (Califor- 
nia) has ever had took place this 
semester. A total of eighty-three 
young people from fourteen states 
and countries registered during the 
opening days of school. One-half of 
the number are from California. 
Other states and countries repre- 
sented are as follows: Kansas, 18; 
Ohio, 6; Pennsylvania and Iowa, 
each 3; Africa and Illinois, each 2; 
and Oklahoma, Oregon, Colorado, 
Arizona, Canada, and India, each 
one. 


OLYMPIC CHAMPION 


The athletic pages of the metro- 
politan and local papers took on a 
new interest for all of us this sum- 
mer and we thrilled to the fact that 
Helen Stephens, “Our Helen of Wil- 
liam Woods,” was proclaimed “the 
fastest woman runner in the world” 
at the Olympics held in Berlin, Ger- 
many. We have multiple reasons 
for being proud of her, for her qual- 
ities of friendship and studiousness 
are in line with her sportsmanship 
and while she has won distinction 
and laurels by the dozens, in Eu- 
rope, Canada, and the United States, 
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she has returned to us—the same 
unspoiled, modest, and loyal young 
woman who was a junior in Wil- 
liam Woods last year. — Echoes 
from the Woods, published by Wil- 
liam Woods College, Missouri. 


NEW MEXICO REORGANIZATION 


The University of New Mexico 
has reorganized its first two years 
of undergraduate work by estab- 
lishing a General College and dis- 
tinct upper and lower divisions in 
the College of Arts and Sciences. 
The General College is designed 
mainly to take care of the irregular 
programs of people not working 
toward a degree, but the college has, 
in addition, regular two-year cur- 
ricula, including several with spe- 
cial vocational emphasis. Admis- 
sion requirements are the same, 
however, as for all other colleges. 
The lower division of the College of 
Arts and Sciences has been set up 
under separate administration in 
order to stress the more efficient 
handling of first- and second-year 
students, with special emphasis 
upon personnel work and _ good 
teaching. Jay C. Knode, formerly 
dean of men, has been made dean 
of the General College and also dean 
of the lower division. 


COLORADO GROWTH 


To meet the constant growth at 
Colorado Woman’s College, which 
has continued even during the de- 
pression years, a group of Denver’s 
business and _ social leaders are 
guiding a project which will result 
in the construction of a new dormi- 
tory to match Foote Hall. Dormi- 
tory students were turned away for 
the first time this fall and it will be 
necessary to establish a waiting list 
after the Christmas holidays. 


Colorado has the heaviest repre. 
sentation in the student body this 
fall with Wyoming and Nebraska 
next. This year the College’s tery;. 
tory for enrollment has been ey. 
tended into Oklahoma and Texas. 
A partial list of the other states rep. 
resented includes Kansas, New Mex. 
ico, South Dakota, Montana, Ari. 
zona, Idaho, Pennsylvania, Utah, 
Nevada, and Michigan. 


OREGON BUILDING DEDICATED 


Dedicatory exercises for the new 
administration building of the Ore. 
gon Normal School and Junior (Col- 
lege at Monmouth were held Octo. 
ber 26. Those on the program were 
President Willard L. Marks, Mrs. 
Beatrice Walton Sackett, Dr. B. F. 
Irvine, and Mr. F. E. Callister of the 
Oregon State Board of Higher Edu- 
cation; Dr. Frederick M. Hunter, 
chancellor of the State System of 
Higher Education; and Dr. B. D, 
Dagwell, bishop of the Diocese of 
Oregon. A fireproof structure, the 
building houses the administrative 
offices, providing laboratories for 
biological science and _ psychology 
as well as general classrooms for 
the institution. The building is one 
of eight new structures built on the 
six campuses of the Oregon state 
system of higher education during 
the past two years at a cost of 
$1,500,000. 


GROUND-BREAKING CEREMONIES 


Ground-breaking ceremonies in- 
augurating the $573,700 building 
program of Los Angeles Junior Col- 
lege occurred October 16. Rosco C. 
Ingalls, director of the Junior Col- 
lege; Marty Warshafsky, president 
of the Associated Students; and 
Charles Genuit, representing the 
Alumni Association, acted as official 
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representatives of the College. Dr. 
Willard S. Ford, chief deputy super- 
intendent, opened the program with 
a short speech; Judge George Mc- 
pill, former president of the Board 
of Education, represented that or- 
ganization; A. S. Niebecker repre- 
sented the business management of 
the Board of Education, J. J. Alli- 
son the architects, and J. Hepinstall 
the firm of contractors. 

Initial buildings to be erected un- 
der the revised program are the sci- 
ence, chemistry, and library units. 
These will be ready for occupancy 
by September 1937, at the latest. 
Other buildings are scheduled to 
follow at the rate of one or two an- 
nually until the campus is com- 
pletely rebuilt by 1946. The pro- 
gram is so planned that at no time 
will classes be held in tents or tem- 
porary structures. 


TESTS OF HEARING 


Hearing tests given at the San 
Mateo Junior College (California) 
last year showed 31 out of 747 stu- 
dents having some impairment of 
hearing. These students and their 
teachers were notified at once, so 
that necessary treatments might be 
secured and school adjustments 
made. Audiometer tests were given 
again to the junior college students 
in October 1936. Only new stu- 
dents, not recently tested elsewhere, 
and those having some hearing im- 
pairment, were asked to take the 
test, although others were permit- 
ted to do so. 


PLACER JUNIOR COLLEGE 


The California State Board of 
Education on July 7, 1936, author- 
ized the formation of a new junior 
college at Auburn, California, as an 
integral part of the Placer Union 
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High School District. Before the 
college could be organized, how- 
ever, the high-school district budget 
providing for the junior college had 
to be approved by the State Board of 
Equalization, since it exceeded the 
statutory limit in amount. This the 
State Board refused to do without a 
referendum vote of the people of the 
district. On August 12 the refer- 
endum election was held, in effect a 
test vote upon the establishment of 
the junior college, and the budget 
was approved by an overwhelming 
majority of more than five to one. 
With only 19 days in which to 
organize before college opening, an 
enrollment of forty to fifty would 
have been considered very good. 
The first week’s enrollment, how- 
ever, was over ninety and the total 
enrollment at the end of the first 
month was more than a hundred. 
Dr. John H. Napier, Jr., formerly 
District Superintendent of Schools 
at Emeryville, California, is acting 
as principal of the high school and 
dean of the new junior college. 


TECHNOLOGY PUBLICITY 


Planned to publicize the technol- 
ogy department, a magazine, entitled 
A Technical Education, was issued 
during the summer by the guidance 
department of Pasadena Junior Col- 
lege, California, under the editor- 
ship of Dr. A. M. Turrell, counselor. 

It has been mailed to every male 
graduate of the technology depart- 
ments of the high schools in sur- 
rounding cities, for the purpose of 
interesting them in what Pasadena’s 
technology department has to offer. 
It has also been sent to former Pasa- 
dena students of technology. 

It is planned to mail a copy to 
every industrial employer in south- 
ern California. It will serve thus to 
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introduce the work of the technology 
department, and the students who 
graduate from it, to possible em- 
ployers. 

One thousand feet of movie film 
have been taken of the students at 
work in the tech shops to aid this 
publicity work. This movie is to be 
shown in junior high _ schools 
throughout the city to give the stu- 
dents an idea of what they may ex- 
pect from the technology depart- 
ment. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


Miss Grace Bird, of Bakersfield 
Junior College, California, is author 
of an article in the California Jour- 
nal of Secondary Education for 
April, “Foreign Languages in Cali- 
fornia Junior Colleges.” It is based 
upon information furnished her by 
twenty-seven public junior colleges 
in the state. The following extracts 
are taken from this article: 


Of the twenty-seven junior colleges 
counted, three teach five foreign lan- 
guages: Latin, French, German, Span- 
ish, Italian; five others teach all of 
these languages except Italian; ten 
teach three languages: French, Ger- 
man, Spanish; six, two; three but one. 
French is taught in twenty-six of the 
twenty-seven junior colleges, German 
in twenty-four, Spanish in twenty- 
one, Latin in eight, Italian in three. 

During the current year, Los An- 
geles offers separate courses for cer- 
tificate and semiprofessional students 
in all five languages. Long Beach does 
likewise with French and Spanish, 
and Ventura offers Spanish. One wish 
of foreign language teachers, which 
is expressed over and again, is that 
administrative provision be made to 
have enrolled in separate classes stu- 
dents who expect to continue with ad- 
vanced study in the language, and stu- 
dents who expect to complete only the 
elementary year course in college. 


Among a dozen or more problems 
reported by teachers, as being th 
most difficult faced in trying ty 
achieve their established aims, the sj; 
most frequently named are: (1) tg 
wide a range of student ability in the 
same class; (2) student lack of ade. 
quate background in English grammar 
and language; (3) student apathy 
(also described as “indifference to g 
required subject” and “no desire to 
learn language for any lasting value or 
skill but only for units”); (4) limiteq 
opportunity to meet the language, 
written or spoken, outside the class. 
room; (5) certificate course require. 
ments too ambitious to be mastered 
without high mortality of enrollment; 
(6) the overcrowded life of the ayer. 
age student. 


WHAT DO STUDENTS READ? 


Treason on the high seas, an 
economist’s view on bargain coun- 
ters, and honest information con. 
cerning bogus products on the mar. 
ket confront the literary tastes of 
the college men and women of Los 
Angeles Junior College. Careful sta- 
tistics taken over a period show by 
student demand Mutiny on the 
Bounty, by Charles B. Nordhoff and 
James N. Hall; Your Money’s 
Worth, by Stuart Chase, and 100, 
000,000 Guinea Pigs, by Arthur Kal- 
let and F. J. Schlink have been ac- 
claimed the three most popular 
books desired for overnight reading, 
reports Miss Gladys Green, libra- 
rian of Los Angeles Junior College. 

In a recent survey for library sta- 
tistics concerning the monthly col- 
lege circulation of all classes of lit- 
erature, the following comparative 
figures show poetry, plays, and ora- 
tory lead with a _ circulation of 
1,106; economics, sociology, polit- 
ical science, 889; and history, 84/. 

Figures taken for a period of 17 
days show that a daily total of 444 
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pooks are withdrawn from the li- 
prary for overnight studies. A 
steady circulation of 924 books of 
all types of literature are used daily 
by the college students for prepara- 
tory work. Statistics taken for the 
hour report that 168 books are cir- 
culated. 

Later statistics taken over a pe- 
riod of 18 days of the latter part of 
1935 disclose that the study of so- 
ciology ranks first with a circula- 
tion of 1,105 books, magazines, and 
pamphlets; history second, 970; lit- 
erature third, 927; and useful arts, 
925. 

Other classes showing a heavy 
circulation are philosophy, 845; 
science, 783; fiction, 783; current 
periodicals, 390; fine arts, 360; 
biographies, 237; travel, 334; and 
language, 55.—Los Angeles Junior 
College Collegian. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE AN ASSET 


Following is an editorial which 
was published recently by the Col- 
ton Courier (California) praising 
the college and its executives: 


As taxpayers of the United States we 
have a reasonable right to expect good 
educational advantages for our chil- 
dren, that is, schooling during their 
grammar school and high-school years. 
After that, it is largely a matter of 
family finances whether or not the edu- 
cation is continued. 

Fortunately, there are ways in which 
to bridge this seeming hopeless chasm 
of financial inadequacy in many in- 
stances and even the poorer students 
are enabled to have a college educa- 
tion, if they have sufficient physical 
strength and mental endurance to work 
and study at the same time. 

It would be difficult to evaluate the 
worth of the San Bernardino Valley 
Junior College to the young folks of 
this community to say nothing of the 
scores of students who are attracted 
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here from other parts of California 
and other states by the high rating 
accorded the local institution. 

We should not allow ourselves to 
overlook this fact for a moment, be- 
cause this institution is in reality a mill 
through which we are grinding out 
finer human products for the nourish- 
ment of a greater populace in the fu- 
ture when even keener intellects, more 
clever scholars of economics, and men 
and women of greater vision and acu- 
men than we now have shall be needed. 

We should be proud—very proud of 
our junior college and those brilliant 
men and women who, under the direc- 
tion of President Ricciardi, guide the 
destinies of our young people. 


KANSAS CITY DISCONTINUED 


The Kansas City Board of Educa- 
tion has voted to discontinue the 
junior college, operated experimen- 
tally since 1930, in connection with 
the Northeast High School. In a 
period of three years students have 
covered the ground of the custom- 
ary junior and senior years in high 
school and the first two years in col- 
lege. They have gone directly into 
the junior classes of universities. 
Members of the Board of Education 
argued that the students reached 
advanced studies at too early an 
age. They also pointed out that the 
city provided junior college work in 
its regular junior college. 


YEARBOOK COMMITTEE 


The thirty-sixth yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of 
Education, planned for publication 
in 1937, will be devoted to a study 
of reading. Among the members of 
the committee working on its prepa- 
ration are B. Lamar Johnson, of 
Stephens College, Missouri, and 


Vera L. Paul, of Whitworth Col- 
lege, Mississippi. 
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NATIONAL PANHELLENIC MEETING 


The twenty-third annual meeting of 
National Junior College Panhellenic 
was held at the Medinal Club in Chi- 
cago on August 22. Edward R. Mc- 
Guire, Phi Sigma Nu, presided as chair- 
man. Other representatives in attend- 
ance were Miss Esther McBride, Eta 
Upsilon Gamma; Mrs. Anthony E. Bott, 
Sigma Iota Chi; Miss Birdie McMillen, 
Theta Tau Epsilon; Miss Helen Froe- 
lich, Zeta Mu Epsilon; and Miss Dor- 
othy Knappenberger, Kappa Delta Phi. 
The Council welcomed Miss McMillen 
of Memphis, Tennessee, who is replac- 
ing Miss Virginia Wiseman as repre- 
sentative of Theta Tau Epsilon. 

Significant among the accomplish- 
ments of the meeting was the decision 
to publish in the near future, under 
the direction of the chairman of Col- 
lege Panhellenics, a Panhellenic spon- 
sors’ manual to provide instructions 
and suggestions for the sponsors of 
local Panhellenic organizations. In the 
opinion of the Council there is a real 
need for such a manual in the junior 
college field due to the rapid turnover 
in student personnel and the fact that 
the sponsor serves as one of the prin- 
cipal stabilizing agents. 

The Council voted to offer an award 
to the college Panhellenic sending in 
during the coming year the best ac- 
count of a Panhellenic project devel- 
oped on the campus for the good of the 
school as a whole. 

Reports were given on the work of 
the committees and of the member 
organizations for the past year. Four 
of the groups, Eta Upsilon Gamma, 
Zeta Mu Epsilon, Theta Tau Epsilon, 
and Kappa Delta Phi, reported na- 
tional conclaves held during the past 
summer. 

In accord with the policy of Na- 
tional Junior College Panhellenic to ro- 


tate officers of the organization, Mis 
Esther McBride will serve as chair. 
man during 1936-37, and Mrs. Anthony 
E. Bott will serve as secretary-tregs. 
urer. The committee chairmen are a 
follows: Eligibility and Nationalizg. 
tion, Miss McBride; Scholarship Stang. 
ards, Mrs. Bott; College Panhellenic, 
Miss Birdie McMillen; Publicity, Miss 
Dorothy Knappenberger; Social Condi. 
tions on College Campuses, Miss Helen 
Froelich; and Alumni Relations, Mr, 
Edward R. McGuire. 

The next annual meeting of No. 
tional Junior College Panhellenic wi] 
be held in St. Louis in August, 1937, 


DoroTHY KNAPPENBERGER 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Floyd P. Bailey, president of Santa 
Rosa Junior College and president of 
the Northern California Association of 
Junior Colleges, was in charge of the 
October meeting of the Association, 
which was held at Stanford University, 
The highlight of the convention was 
the panel discussion led by Dr. Gray- 
son N. Kefauver, dean of the School of 
Education of Stanford University. Dr, 
Kefauver in his address on “Curricu- 
lum Reconstruction in the Junior Col- 
lege” previous to the panel discussion 
said: 

In educational programs, too little at- 
tention has been given to learnings other 
than knowledge. More recognition should 
be given to other aspects of the life of 
students; for example, his interests, val- 
ues, mental health, and so forth. The 
junior college is the new institution that 
can serve these new educational needs, 
as they are staffed by people with a some 
what unique training and_ experience 
closely identified with the life of the 
community. As a result they are respon- 
sive to public need. Certain obstacles do 
retard curriculum development. Among 
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these are the pressure which is brought 
to bear on the institution to duplicate 
courses in higher institutions to which 
students will later transfer; the struggle of 
all members of the educational family 
to attain academic status for they have 
a greater feeling of security when the 
college or university program is dupli- 
cated...-- A more dynamic and cre- 
ative conception is needed in this period 
of rapid change; major trends should be 
noted; contemporary life should be ex- 
amined and appraised; potentialities 
should be defined; and ways of improv- 
ing individual life and social conditions 
should be studied. There should be an ex- 
pansion of the content of the various 
subject fields for narrow academic subject 
divisions not in harmony with life situa- 
tions faced by students are to be criti- 
cized. Many junior college educators are 
meeting the challenge by broadening the 
subject fields; materials from a variety 
of fields are being used to provide a 
“whole” consideration of problems. New 
courses are being organized in terms of 
student problems in contrast to logical 
subject matter as the basis of organiza- 
tion. 


Following the address a group of 
educators representing different pro- 
fessional fields participated in the 
panel discussion. They were Dr. 
Dwight C. Baker, administration, Mo- 
desto; Dr. Ira W. Kirby, business edu- 
cation, State Department; Dr. Harry E. 
Tyler, counseling and guidance, Sacra- 
mento; Mr. E. E. Sandys, English, San 
Francisco; Mr. W. H. Orion, health edu- 
cation, State Department; Mrs. Mar- 
garet Chryst, language, Williams; Dr. 
Vern James, mathematics, Menlo; Mrs. 
Edna Barr Love, music and art, Mo- 
desto; Mr. F. D. Klyver, natural sci- 
ences, San Mateo; Mr. Ward Austin, 
practical arts, Marin; Dr. Isaac J. 
Quillen, social sciences, Stanford; Mr. 
John P. Gifford, trade and industry, 
San Francisco. 

At the luncheon meeting at which 
Dr. William M. Proctor, Stanford Uni- 
versity, was chairman, Dr. Harold C. 
Hand of the Stanford School of Edu- 
cation, gave an address on “The Junior 
College and Training for Citizenship 
in a Democracy.” 
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Dr. Merton E. Hill, director of admis- 
sions at the University of California, 
gave an exceptionally fine summary of 
the entire meeting. Music for the lunch- 
eon meeting was furnished by the stu- 
dents of the San Mateo Junior College, 
Miss Claire Hewitson, soprano, and Mr. 
Paul Livesay, tenor. 

At the business meeting Mr. J. Evan 
Armstrong, president of Armstrong Col- 
lege, Berkeley, California, was unan- 
imously elected president of the Asso- 
ciation. Harry Tyler, dean of Sacra- 
mento Junior College was chosen 
vice-president, and Roland K. Aber- 
crombie, of San Mateo Junior College, 
secretary-treasurer. The committee 
recommended the re-election of the 
four commissioners to serve with 
President Armstrong this year. They 
are: Paul Mohr, of San Francisco Jun- 
ior College, who will direct athletic 
activities; Belle Cooledge, of Sacra- 
mento Junior College, in charge of 
women’s affairs; Edna Barr Love, of 
Modesto Junior College, commissioner 
of fine arts; and Harlen M. Adams, of 
Menlo Junior College, as commissioner 
of forensics. 

ROSALIE WINSLOW 
ARMSTRONG JUNIOR COLLEGE 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


CHICAGO JUNIOR COLLEGES 


The special committee of the North 
Central Association appointed to super- 
vise the work of the three Chicago 
junior colleges, consisting of George 
A. Works, chairman, Thomas E. Ben- 
ner, and Ernest O. Melby, made a re- 
port at the last annual meeting of the 
Association from which the following 
extract is taken: 


In the report made a year ago a de- 
scription was given of the curriculum, 
methods of instruction, and the examina- 
tion procedures. f.ittle, if any, change has 
been made in any of these phases during 
the past year, except that with respect to 
each, there is evident a better understand- 
ing of them on the part of both students 
and faculty, with the result that the work 
as a whole is moving forward more 
smoothly and effectively. 
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In the report made last year to this 


body educational counseling, the desira- | 


bility of going outside the city system for 
some faculty members, and the develop- 
ment of library facilities were stressed. 
In each of these phases progress has been 
made during the past year, but it has been 
pointed out to those in the Superintend- 
ent’s office that with respect to each there 
is opportunity for further progress. Es- 
pecially is this true of the educational 
counseling. 

Your committee has transmitted another 
suggestion to the Superintendent’s office, 
viz., that someone in the central office be 
charged with the responsibility of giving 
more intensive and continuous considera- 
tion to the problems of these institutions 
with their thousands of students. They are 
not only large but they present a wide 
range of new problems that are worthy of 
careful study by an individual who is 
thoroughly familiar with the problems of 
the junior college. 

In closing this report, your committee 
wishes to comment on the marked im- 
provement in spirit and in the atmos- 
phere that characterizes the institutions 
as contrasted with a year ago. The col- 
leges evidently are gaining in appreciation 
on the part of both students and faculty. 


EMERGENCY COLLEGES 


A recent Bulletin from the United 
States Office of Education, Education 
for Those Out of School, by H. B. Swan- 
son, devotes several pages to detailed 
reports on emergency junior colleges 
in different parts of the country. Infor- 
mation concerning many of these in 
Michigan, New Jersey, Connecticut, 
and other states have already been pub- 
lished in the Journal. The following 
extracts give further information con- 
cerning some of these recent variants 
of the junior college and Mr. Swanson’s 
comments concerning them: 


Martinsville, Indiana.—A provision was 
made whereby the local high-school fac- 
ulty offered instruction equivalent to that 
of the freshman year in college for 24 of 
its graduates. These students take the 
semester examinations with classes at 
Indiana University at Bloomington, about 
20 miles distant. The university grants 


credit for this work. A fee of $75 per sty. 
dent is charged. 

North Braddock, Pennsylvania.—Seott 
College is an evening school Providing 
university credit courses on the junior 
college level for high-school graduates who 
wish to continue education but are unable 
to pay tuition charges. In 1933 the super. 
intendent of schools realized the need of 
something to fill the leisure time of young 
people. An arrangement with the chap. 
cellor, dean, and heads of departments of 
the University of Pittsburgh has made pos. 
sible a plan for courses giving college 
credit, taught by three instructors for. 
merly at the university. Relief funds 
financed the instruction, while the North 
Braddock Board of Education provided 
room in the high-school building. 

Carthage, Missouri.—As a part of the 
emergency adult education project, regu- 
lar academic or liberal arts courses are 
provided on the junior college level, under 
the direction of the superintendent of 
schools. In addition, certain professional 
courses are accredited as junior college 
courses by the University of Missouri on 
the same basis as those of regular junior 
colleges. Persons completing 60 semester- 
hours of junior college work are prepared 
for positions in the rural schools and are 
reported to be quite successful in securing 
positions. College buildings abandoned by 
the Missouri Conference of the Methodist 
Church are used. Seventy-three young 
people were enrolled in 1935. 

Greenville, Ohio.—Miami University, lo- 
cated in Oxford, Ohio, offers junior college 
work to any community within a 50-mile 
radius where the demand is sufficient to 
justify the travel of professors. Twelve 
young people in Greenville completed the 
first year’s work. Each paid a tuition fee 
of $150 for the year, which merely cov- 
ered the expenses of instructors. The 
local board of education furnished class- 
rooms. Those who took first-year work 
at Greenville have matriculated for ad- 
vanced work in different colleges and uni- 
versities. 

The foregoing types of emergency jun- 
ior colleges as indicated both by enroll- 
ments and by statements of persons 
familiar with their operation are meeting 
the need of a considerable number of 
young people to continue with.their gen- 
eral education. Reports indicate that many 
students, upon completing the work of the 
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emergency colleges, are able to continue 
in the established colleges as advanced 
students. While these schools represent 
temporary measures to meet an emergency 
situation, some undoubtedly constitute 
the start of a new unit of service to be 
continued as a part of the community edu- 
cational program. Primarily an expedient 
to enable young persons to continue with 
college education, these emergency colleges 
serve a relatively small percentage of the 
youth of the community. The curriculums 
are, for the most part, limited. Some direc- 
tors of these programs indicate that a 
much greater number of young people 
could be served through the introduction 
of more practical courses, thereby further- 
ing the vocational preparation of out-of- 
school and unemployed young people. 
State departments of education are in a 
position either to assist communities with 
the establishment of emergency colleges 
or to direct communities to sources of 


help. 
ELDORADO TRANSFERS 


A recent investigation of Eldorado 
Junior College graduates showed that 
108 of them, transferring to four-year 
colleges and universities after com- 
pleting work at Eldorado Junior Col- 
lege, lost little or no credit on trans- 
ferring. These transfers did work in 
the four-year colleges comparing very 
favorably with their junior college 
work, Sixty of them did approximately 
as well or better in senior college 
work. The average grade index for the 
group was 1.76 points per hour in 
junior college and 1.67 in senior col- 
lege. A drop of less than one-tenth of a 
grade point on transferring is evidence 
of reasonably good quality of junior 
college work. 

Forty-one of the 108, all for whom 
complete transcripts were available, 
who transferred to and graduated from 
four-year colleges were checked as 
to the grade index in junior college 
and senior college. The comparison 
showed 1.74 points per hour in jun- 
ior college and 1.71 points per hour 
in senior college—a difference of .03 
against the junior college. Such a 
slight variation means little. 
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Of those transferring to the Univer- 
sity of Kansas, 21 were checked. They 
had a grade index of 1.76 in junior 
college and 1.62 at the University. A 
comparable check of the 21 who trans- 
ferred to Kansas State College showed 
a grade index of 1.67 in junior col- 
lege and 1.65 at Kansas State. | 

A check of the 39 transferring to 
miscellaneous colleges, mostly de- 
nominational, showed a junior college 
index of 1.89 and a senior college in- 
dex of 1.73. The 27 who went to 
state teachers colleges had a junior 
college index of 1.64 and a senior col- 
lege index of 1.70. 

These data show that Eldorado Jun- 
ior College graduates make good as 
they go on for their senior college 
work in all kinds of colleges and uni- 
versities. We may be justly proud of 
the record of our graduates. 

EARL WALKER, Dean 
ELDORADO, KANSAS 


ROCHESTER JUNIOR COLLEGE 


The following extracts are taken 
from the annual Report of the Dean 
and Registrar 1935-36 of Rochester 
Junior College, Minnesota, which was 
issued in mimeographed form in Au- 


gust. 


The junior college movement.—Local 
pride and enthusiasm had led to the or- 
ganization of junior colleges in some com- 
munities not having the resources to 
support a junior college. Most of the dis- 
continuance of junior colleges has been 
in such communities. 

The need in most states today is legis- 
lation which will assist communities in 
organizing junior colleges and at the 
same time provide for adequate standards. 
At the spring meeting of the Minnesota 
Junior College Deans’ Association a com- 
mittee was appointed to make a study of 
such legislation for Minnesota. 

Social and economic forces are placing 
a strain on our educational institutions. 
This is particularly true at the senior high 
school and junior college levels, where in 
the past young men and women have taken 
their places in the economic life of the 
community. These opportunities have to 
a considerable extent disappeared and 
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there is little hope for their return. It 
seems that our educational institutions 
at this level should readjust and expand 
to meet more adequately these conditions. 
Society has created these conditions and 
it should, if possible, remedy them instead 
of offering the young people as a sacrifice 
to our economic readjustment. Society 
will no doubt look to the junior college to 
carry much of this burden. 

Experience of faculty—The present 
policy is to engage no instructor without 
teaching experience on the college level. 
All but one of the full-time instructors 
had college experience before assuming 
their duties with the Rochester Junior 
College. The experience of the faculty in 
junior college work varies from one to 
fifteen years. The average tenure of the 
faculty in Rochester Junior College is 
six and five-sixths years, with a median 
of seven years. 

Student success.—How do the students 
who come to Rochester Junior College 
compare scholastically with other mem- 
bers of their respective graduating class- 
es? That is, do the offerings at Rochester 
Junior College tend to attract students of 
low caliber or is the curriculum drawing 
the more capable? This question can be 
answered by the fact that 55 per cent of 
the students enrolled during the school 
year 1935-36 came from the upper fourth 
of their high-school classes, while less 
than one-half of the students were dis- 
tributed among the lower three quartiles. 
If high-school percentile is a valid crite- 
rion upon which to base judgment, this 
would appear to indicate that the student 
body, on the whole, is academically 
minded and should do well in the studies 
which they select, other factors being 
equal. 

The Library.—The sunny, homey atmos- 
phere which pervades the enlarged li- 
brary quarters together with the varied 
and up-to-date books and magazines which 
are accessible to the students makes for 
almost constant use of the fifty chairs. 
This library is an invaluable asset to the 
students, for it is here where they come 
in contact with types of information ob- 
tainable in a library as well as methods 
of finding what is wanted. The librarian 
keeps a record of the books circulated 
during the period—not only as to number 
but also as to class. At the end of each 
day a summary is recorded of the total 
number circulated during the day and of 
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the number in each class, such as phi- 
losophy, history, literature. These data 
afford interesting comparisons with the 
circulation of last year. This study was 
made on the basis of the first ten weeks of 
each year, because circulation for 1934 
35 was available for that period only, 


1934-35 1935-36 
No. of Books _No. of Books 

Removed Removed 
For week ending: 
September 15.... 282 498 
September 22.... 216 310 
September 29.... 158 395 
October 6.... 175 467 
October 451 
October 268 
October 27.... 197 324 
November 3.... 133 365 
November 10.... 188 375 
November 17.... 197 384 

1,916 3,837 
Average books removed 

1934-35 1935-36 

eee 13 22 
Per woman .......... 15 21 
Per sophomore ....... 21 34 
Per freshman ........ 10 17 


CURRICULUM BUILDING 


The San Bernardino Valley Junior 
College is carrying into effect progres- 
sively a procedure for curriculum 
building which can best be presented, 
briefly, in terms of five steps. 


1. In the first step the aims of the jun- 
ior college are formulated. These 
aims are now set forth in the junior 


college catalogue. 


They are the 


product of thinking together in fac- 
ulty meetings. They indicate quite 
clearly that the junior college is 
thought of as society’s organized 
agency to which has been assigned 
the important responsibility of edu- 


cating the whole person. 


Every 


curriculum, therefore, should be an 
orderly and logical arrangement of 


1 Brief statement of methods of curric- 
ulum building in the San Bernardino Val- 
ley Junior College prepared for the annual 
meeting of the California Federation of 


Junior Colleges. 
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courses in which are provided ex- 
periences that help to make the per- 
son who completes it satisfactorily 
q more useful member of society, a 
more efficient individual in dealing 
with the realities of life, and better 
able to get genuine satisfaction out 


of living. 


_ The second step in the procedure is 


the development of an acceptable 
statement of objectives for each field 
of knowledge included in the pro- 
gram of studies of the junior college. 
The immediate responsibility for 
the development of such statement, 
and for the building of curricula for 
each field of knowledge based on 
such statement and in keeping with 
the aims of the college, is assigned 
to a division under the leadership 
and direction of a chairman. The 
method followed in preparing a 
statement of objectives for each 
division is to have the chairman 
prepare what he deems to be an ac- 
ceptable statement of objectives, and 
then present it at a faculty meeting 
for discussion, constructive criti- 
cisms, suggestions, and _ revision. 
The final statement is formulated in 
the light of these reactions. 


. The third step is actually to build 


curricula based on the division ob- 
jectives and the aims of the junior 
college with the placement of 
courses in logical and orderly se- 
quences so as to assure a unified 
plan with which to aid in educating 
the whole person. The appropriate- 
ness of and the need for a survey 
course in each curriculum is given 
earnest consideration. 


. The fourth step is to develop cri- 


teria for evaluating each curriculum. 
The reports which the junior col- 
lege now gets from the universities 
constitute a definite measurement 
of the value of curricula which are 
intended to fit students for advan- 
tageous entrance to higher institu- 
tions. But these university curricula 
Should have, in fact have, other 
values; and criteria should be de- 
veloped to ascertain to what degree 
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they are being realized. One cri- 
terion for evaluating the non-univer- 
sity curriculum is the degree of suc- 
cess achieved by the student in 
gainful employment; but such cur- 
riculum should have objectives in 
addition to that of fitting the student 
for vocational efficiency. Criteria 
should be developed, therefore, with 
which to determine to what degree 
other objectives are being realized. 
). The fifth and last step deals with the 
building of curricula for adults. This 
responsibility is to be carried out 
through a special division utilizing 
the procedure of the other divisions. 


The curriculum-building plan is one 
based upon the conviction that cur- 
riculum making is a continuous co-op- 
erative enterprise which from time to 
time requires the services of specialists 
in consultant capacity. Periodically, 
scientific evaluations should be made 
by thoroughly qualified persons. But 
administrators should assume leader- 
ship in such important co-operative 
enterprise, guided by the clear realiza- 
tion of the fact that the whole person 
needs to be educated. 

In the plan, curriculum is considered 
an orderly arrangement of experiences 
directed toward the development of the 
whole person with emphasis on inte- 
grated personality, the ability to intel- 
lectualize rather than emotionalize ex- 
periences, and the ability to know how 
to become adequate when the feeling 
of inadequacy possesses one. With 
that concept of a curriculum, the junior 
college program of studies should in- 
clude curricula intended to help per- 
sons to develop the ability to do effi- 
ciently these two things: first, make 
useful contributions to the society in 
which they have their activities; and, 
second, adjust themselves harmoni- 
ously to their environment, to new 
situations, and to changing conditions. 
The program of studies should pro- 
vide, also, adequate curricula for those 
students who are planning definitely 
to continue their studies in institu- 
tions of higher learning. 
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Judging the New Books 


BERNARD L. JEFFERSON and WILLIAM 
D. TEMPLEMAN, A_ Freshman 
Guide to Writing. Doubleday, 
Doran. Garden City, New York. 
1935. 614 pages. 


This text gives instruction in ex- 
pository writing simultaneously 
with instruction in mechanics, dic- 
tion, and sentence structure. It 
makes an especial appeal to the 
common sense of the student. The 
emphasis throughout is on exposi- 
tion. 


CARTER V. Goon, A. S. Barr, and 
DouG.as E. ScaTes. The Method- 
ology of Educational Research. 
Appleton - Century, New York, 
1936. 882 pages. 


This is an up-to-date and com- 
prehensive treatment of the method- 
ology of educational research which 
offers an integration of the several 
methods of research into one inclu- 
sive pattern. It is designed for the 
guidance of field workers, for use 
as a text in courses on methods of 
educational research, and as a ref- 
erence for administrators and teach- 
ers who are interested in the exper- 
imental study of education. Using 
numerous illustrations, the book 
explains with clarity and thorough- 
ness the more important principles 
which underlie successful research 
procedure in education. It begins 
with an introductory discussion of 
scientific method and then considers 
the preliminaries to research. After 
this it systematically classifies in- 
vestigational procedures; discusses 
the major approaches to problem 
solving in education; describes the 


various instruments used for the 
collection of data; deals fully with 
the analysis and interpretation of 
data, formulation of conclusions 
and generalizations, writing of the 
research report, and evaluation of 
educational writing and investiga. 
tion; and gives adequate attention 
to the training and supervision of 
research workers. An important fea- 
ture is its voluminous bibliography, 


MaAyYME Locspon, A Mathematician 
Explains. University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago. 1935. 175 pages, 


This is another of the “New Plan” 
textbooks at the University of Chi- 
cago. It is suitable as a text or ref- 
erence for advanced high-school, 
college, and junior college classes, 

According to Mrs. Logsdon, the 
author, the purpose is “to serve as 
an eye-opener for the adult who 
knows no mathematics beyond ele- 
mentary algebra and geometry but 
who has a healthy curiosity con- 
cerning the science whose develop- 
ment has made possible this age of 
the machine... . to look care- 
fully into the nature of the science 
which is commonly labeled ‘ab- 
stract’ and ‘deductive’ and show 
that these descriptive terms need 
not imply that behind them lies 
mystery and difficulty of compre- 
hension, but rather beauty, elegance, 
and above all orderliness and sim- 
plicity.” 

The chapters on arithmetic, al- 
gebra, geometry, and trigonometry 
are largely historical, showing 
types of practical problems which 
led to advances in mathematics. 
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The real number system is built up 
logically on the basis of four postu- 
lates with no recourse to the intui- 
tion, to counting, or to association 
with objects. The chapters on ana- 
lytical geometry and the calculus 
explain the underlying ideas in 
these modern fields of thought. The 
last chapter, by Gilbert A. Bliss, dis- 
cusses non-Euclidean geometries 
and the special and general the- 
ories of relativity. 


WILLIAM F. THRALL and ADDISON 
HisparD, A Handbook to Litera- 
ture, With an Outline of Literary 
History, English and American. 
Doubleday, Doran, Garden City, 
New York. 1936. 579 pages. 


This is a reference text for stu- 
dents of literature. The first part is 
an alphabetically arranged list of 
literary and rhetorical terms with 
explanations ranging from a brief 
paragraph of definition to several 
pages of critical or historical com- 
ment. These discussions include 
the types, the forms, and the tradi- 
tions of literature. Nearly a thou- 
sand terms are described. 

The second part is a chronologi- 
cal outline of English and American 
literature with terse characteriza- 
tions of the successive literary pe- 
riods in both countries. The outline 
starts with the earliest times and 
extends through the year 1930. 

These features recommend the 
book for use in both period and sur- 
vey courses. 


DonaLD R. TaFT, Human Migration 
—A Study of International Move- 
ments. Ronald, New York. 1936. 
090 pages. 


This volume is a forward-looking 
textbook which presents human mi- 
gration from an international view- 
point. It is somewhat unique be- 
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cause, in contrast to some earlier 
treatments, it emphasizes the in- 
fluence of migration on cultural 
progress, and views as temporary 
the disturbing effects. The author 
sees migration as a device for cul- 
tural change and stimulation with- 
out violence in fields largely un- 
touched by other culture contacts. 
Stress is placed on migration to the 
United States. Briefer discussions 
are given other representative move- 
ments, the work of the League of 
Nations and other organizations af- 
fecting migration, and use of inter- 
national methods of control. The 
book explains attitudes and policies 
resulting from true and false con- 
ceptions of the effects of migration, 
and despite current nationalism, 
suggests an internationally con- 
trolled migration policy. 


RICHARD T. LAPIERE and Paut R. 
FARNSWORTH, Social Psychology. 
McGraw-Hill, New York. 1936. 
204 pages. 


This is an elementary textbook 
giving a refreshingly new and inter- 
esting treatment of the major prob- 
lems and concepts of and experi- 
mental approaches to the field of 
social psychology. Based on the 
central thesis that social behavior 
is an outgrowth of interaction be- 
tween individuals, the book attempts 
to unify the sociological and psycho- 
logical approaches to the subject. 
Special attention is given to the 
latest contributions of psychology 
and sociology. 

The five parts into which the 
twenty chapters are grouped deal 
with the nature of the individual 
and of society, the processes of so- 
cialization, the human personality, 
personality differentiations, and the 
situational nature of social behavior. 
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Bibliography on Junior Colleges* 


3047. VALENTINE, P. F., “Philosophy in 

the Small College,” School and So- 

ciety (February 8, 1936), XLIII, 
200-202. 

Includes discussion of the adaptation 

being made of philosophical courses in 

“some of the leading junior colleges.” 


3048. Van Patter, V. E., “Junior College 
Work in the State Teachers Col- 
leges,” Educational Administration 
and Supervision (January 1936), 
XXII, 51-60. 

An effort to answer the question: 
“What is to be the relation between the 
teachers college and the answer which 
the state is to make to the very evident 
demand for increased junior college 
opportunities?”? Based in large part 
upon a study of the catalogues of 133 
four-year teachers colleges. 


3049. WituiaMs, IRENE, “Junior College Li- 
braries Round Table,” American Li- 
brary Association Bulletin (Septem- 
ber 1935), XXIX, 624-29. 

Report of the Denver meeting. Ab- 
stracts of papers by Edna _ Hester, 
Charles E. Rush, Flora B. Ludington, 
and Helen Butler. 


3050. Wriston, HeENry Merritr, “The In- 
tegrity of the College,” School and 
Society (February 8, 1936), XLIII, 
183-93. 

Address of the President of the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges. Includes 
some consideration of the junior col- 
lege in its relationship to four-year 
colleges. 


3051. ZavaTr, JOSEPH C., “Citizens Com- 
mittee for a County College: Re- 
port of the Fact Findings Commit- 
tee,” Garden City, New York (June 
15, 1936), 30 pages (mimeographed). 

A survey analyzing the conditions and 
leading to recommendations for the es- 


* This is a continuation of Bibliography 
on Junior Colleges, by Walter C. Eells 
(United States Office of Education Bulletin 
[1930], No. 2), which contained the first 
1,600 titles of this numbered sequence. As- 
sistance is requested from authors of pub- 
lications which should be included. 


3052. 


3053. 


3054. 


3055. 


3056. 


3057. 
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tablishment of a public junior College in 
Nassau County, New York. 


AGEE, Forest Jack, “A History of the 
El Paso Junior College,” Austin, 
Texas, 1936, 114 pages. 


Unpublished Master’s thesis at the 
University of Texas. Gives a brief his. 
tory of the El Paso school system as q 
background. Outlines efforts to estap. 
lish a private junior college in the city 
and the beginnings of the public junior 
college with detailed history of the 
school until its consolidation with the 
State College of Mines and Metallurgy, 


Beck, JAMES L., “Some Advantages 
of a Public Junior College to a Com- 
munity,” Oak Leaves (October 1, 
1936), LVI, 55. 


Points out that the junior college 
renders service along three lines: pro- 
fessional or preprofessionai courses, 
two-year liberal arts course, and com- 
pletion courses. 


BENNER, THOMAS E. (Chairman), “In 
the Gary Junior College,” North Cen- 
tral Association Quarterly (October 
1936), XI, 173. 


Report of special committee of the 
North Central Association. 


BuakeE, N. R., “Is a Public Junior Col- 
lege Needed?” The Oakparker (Octo- 
ber 2, 1936), LII, 26, 31. 

Based upon the experience of the au- 
thor in the junior college of Bergen 
County, New Jersey. “Junior colleges 
can contribute and are now contributing 
valuably and constructively in areas 
already served by progressive and high- 
grade four-year colleges.” 


BoEHMER, FLORENCE E., “More Steps 
Forward at Cottey,” P.E.0. Record 
(September 1936), XLVIII, 14, 18. 

Announcement of plans for progress 
at Cottey College during the current 
year. 


BoEHMER, FLorENCE E., “The Faculty 
and Staff of Cottey College,” P.E.0. 
Record (October 1936), XLVIII, 10, 
18. 


Brief academic histories of the mem- 
bers of the college faculty. 
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Bibliography on Junior Colleges 


3058. 


3059. 


3060. 


3061. 


Buros, Oscar K., Educational,’ Psy- 
chological, and Personality Tests of 
1933, 1934, and 1935 (Studies in 
Education, No. 9, Rutgers Univer- 
sity Bulletin), Rutgers University, 
New Jersey, July 1936, 83 pages. 


A bibliography of 503 recently pub- 
lished tests for which following infor- 
mation is given, as far as possible: Title, 
description, date, type, number of forms, 
cost, time, author, publisher, and refer- 
ences. Includes publishers’ directory 
and index, index by titles, and index by 
authors. Contains many tests suitable 
for junior college use. 


EvENDEN, E. E., “Some Contribu- 
tions of a Junior College,” School 
and Society (August 8, 1936), XLIV, 
168-74. 


Address given at the inauguration of 
Eugene S. Briggs as president of Chris- 
tian College, Missouri. ‘“‘This list of 
seven fields of education service, namely, 
the preparation of leaders, the vitalizing 
of religious experiences, the develop- 
ment of intellectual independence, the 


improvement of instruction, the eleva- _ 


tion of the level of general culture, the 
re-establishment of the American home 
and the building of vocational curricula 
on the junior college level is not in- 
tended as a complete catalogue of the 
services open to all junior colleges— 
public and private, nor is it intended as 
a complete list for Christian College— 
an outstanding example of a denomi- 
nationally established junior college. 
. » The only justification for pre- 
senting these fields of service is to bring 
them into bolder relief in the hope that 
their discussion may result in an in- 
crease in their relative importance or 
suggest a change of emphasis or a shift 
in the method of attack which will chal- 
lenge your consideration as you enter 
upon another period of growth under 
the stimulating leadership of the man 
who is today being inaugurated as your 
new president.”’ 


Forp, Nick Aaron, “The Negro Jun- 
ior College,” Journal of Negro Edu- 
cation (October 1936), V, 591-94. 
Considers the relative opportunities of 
whites and Negroes for junior college 
education in 16 states, summarizes the 
development of Negro junior colleges, 


and suggests their advantages and pos- 
sibilities. 


Gopparp, R. W., and Mrs. Haze 
Creat, Report of the Dean and Regis- 
trar, 1935-36, Rochester Junior Col- 


3062. 


3063. 


3064. 


3065. 


3066. 
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lege, Rochester, Minnesota, 1936, 33 
pages (mimeographed). 

Topics treated: The junior college 
movement, administration, faculty, 
counseling and guidance, NYA studies, 
student personnel, statistical studies, 
and the library. 


GREENLEAF, WALTER J., “Junior Col- 
leges,” U.S. Office of Education, Bul- 
letin, No. 3, 1936, 86 pages, 5 tables, 
1 figure, bibliography of 14 titles. 

Extensive analysis of 441 returns re- 
ceived from a_ special inquiry blank 
sent to all junior colleges in the country. 
For review, see Junior College Journal 
(January 1937). 


Hampton, W. O., “Supervision of the 
Junior College Division of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia System,” High 
School Journal (April 1936), XIX, 
113-19. 


HARBESON, JOHN W., “The Pasadena 
(California) Plan of Junior College 
Education,” Oak Leaves (September 
3, 1936), LVI, 18. 


An outline of the chief features of the 
four-year unit plan at Pasadena. 


JACKSON, DoyLe D., “Interesting Fea- 
tures of the New Education Ex- 
pressed in American Colleges,” Texas 
Outlook (September 1936), XX, 45- 
46. 


Includes an outline of nineteen points 
characteristic of the work at Stephens 
College, Missouri. 


JONES, Denis T., “The Academic 
Status of the Junior College Trans- 
fer in the Colleges of Liberal Arts 
and Commerce of the State Univer- 
sity of lowa,” Iowa City, Iowa, 1935, 
90 pages, 37 tables, 11 figures, bibli- 
ography of 16 titles. 


Unpublished Master’s thesis at the 
University of Iowa. Based upon com- 
parisons of records of 387 junior col- 
lege transfers with those of 283 “‘native’’ 
Iowa students. Shows that students 
from junior colleges may be expected to 
do as well in the University as those 
who have had their full course in it. 
Students from public junior colleges do 
slightly better than those from private 
institutions. Comparisons are made 
with similar studies in California and 
elsewhere. 


3067. Jupp, CHarLtes H. (Chairman), “At 
Kansas City, Missouri,” North Cen- 
tral Association Quarterly (October 
1936), XI, 174-75. 
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3068. 


3069. 


3070. 


3071. 


3072. 


The Junior College Journal for December 1936 


Report of special committee of the 
North Central Association. 


KEFAUVER, GRAYSON N., and Gorpon N. 
MacKenzig, “Selected References on 
the Organization of Secondary Edu- 
cation,” School Review (October 
1936), XLIV, 620-26. 


Contains 46 annotated references, in- 
cluding 15 on the junior college. Quota- 
tion from the introductory paragraph: 
“Publications in this area during the 
past year have been especially numerous 
in the junior college field. This activity 
reflects the dynamic nature of the jun- 
ior college development.” 


KELLY, Frep J., “Junior Colleges and 
Social Reconstruction,” Education 
Digest (September 1936), II, 50—52. 


Condensation of article in the Junior 
College Journal (May 1936), VI, 427-33. 


LEE, Epwin A., San Francisco Public 
Schools: Report of the Superintend- 
ent, San Francisco, California, June 
1936, 166 pages. 


Contains two sections (pp. 4-5, 81- 
92) outlining in considerable detail ac- 
tivities and plans in connection with the 
organization and first year of work in 
the new public junior college at San 
Francisco. 


MarRINER, Mrs. SytviA D., Who’s Who 
in Speech Activities of Phi Rho Pi, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, 1936, 31 
pages (mimeographed). 


Preliminary publication of a portion 
of Works Progress Administration for 
Oklahoma Speech Survey Project S-44. 
A survey of 65 junior colleges in 21 
states over a period of six years. Pur- 
pose of this division is to show the 
relation of speech training to the educa- 
tion and future business advancement of 
the student. Contains brief biographies 
of 131 students from 24 colleges in 11 
states who have been winners of con- 
tests in Phi Rho Pi speech activities. 


Moor, HeEten S., “Orientation Pro- 
grams in Public Junior Colleges,” 
Stanford University, 1935, 104 pages, 
34 tables, bibliography of 128 titles. 


Unpublished Master’s thesis at Stan- 
ford University. Based upon replies 
received from 100 public junior colleges 
in 26 states having enrollments of more 
than 100 students. Devoted to a care- 
ful analysis for colleges grouped in three 
size groups of pre-college orientation, 
freshman week, orientation courses, and 
individual guidance. 


3073. 


3074. 


3075. 


Osana, Pepro, “Yuba County Junior 
College, Its Present Status anq a 
Proposed Reorganization,” Stanford 
University, 1935, 92 pages, 55 tables, 


Unpublished Master’s thesis at Stan. 
ford University. A consideration of the 
status of Yuba County Junior College 
and of a proposed reorganization to jp. 
clude a larger district. Special emphasis 
on the financial aspects of the proposeq 
reorganization. 


ParKES, Dow (Editor), Vo-Mag, Pas. 
adena, California, March 1936, 44 
pages. 

Vocational magazine published by the 
guidance department of Pasadena Jyp- 
ior College. Printed by the Pasadena 
Junior College Press. An unusually at. 
tractive and informing publication cop. 
taining a variety of illustrations and 
articles with reference to books, libra- 
ries, literature, architecture, music, and 
other fields. 


Pressey, S. L., “Outstanding Prob. 
lems of ‘Emergency Junior College’ 


Students,” School and Society (May 


3076. 


3077. 


3078. 


3079. 


30, 1936), XLIII, 743—47. 
Based upon questionnaire returns 


from 465 students in emergency junior 
colleges in Ohio. 


RATCLIFFE, B., “Higher Educa- 
tion Trends,” School Life (October 
1936), XXII, 45—46. 


Contains a section on the growth of 
the junior college. ‘“‘The rise of the 
junior college has been an important 
factor in the increase of college stu- 
dents.”’ 


RuFi, JOHN, “The 6-4-4 Plan,” North 
Central Association Quarterly (July 
1936), XI, 3-4. 

Report of a special committee to the 
North Central Association. Reprinted in 


the Junior College Journal (November 
1936), VII, 100-101. 


SCHOOL AND Society, “Emergency 
Collegiate Centers in New York 
State,” School and Society (October 
10, 1936), XLIV, 472-73. 

Outline of work which included 3,200 
students last year in 21 centers, and disw 
cussion of plans for the current year. 
SEGEL, Davin, “Prediction of Success 
in College,”? U.S. Office of Education, 
Bulletin, No. 15, Washington, 1934, 
98 pages. 

Includes considerable material on pre- 
diction of success in junior colleges, 
particularly in California. 


